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A SERVICE FOR EMIGRANTS | 


0 soon after the publication in The Furrow of a symposium 
under the title of “The Irish in Britain,” is there room for 
another word on the subject ? My excuse must be a frank 

admission of a desire to follow up that very excellent analysis 
of the problem of the religious welfare of the Irish in Britain 
by a plea for greater liaison between the two countries in safe- 
guarding the faith and spiritual well-being ne the individual 
emigrant. 

_ Others, far more competent and far better qualified, have 
demonstrated the difficulties which militate against the successful 
absorption of Irish men and women into the Catholic life of 
Britain and the pitfalls which face the Irish Catholic on arrival 
there. Drastic changes in environment, feelings of estrangement 
and loneliness in lodgings far removed from family and friends, 
inferiority complexes of various derivations, strange psycholo- 
gical reactions to a new world peopled largely by non-Catholics 
and in which the familiar Catholic way of life, conversation and 
so on of Ireland is lacking and the unexpected need for pre- 
paredness to defend Catholic belief and the Catholic mode of 
life—all of these play their part in making the path of the Irish 
emigrant towards his ultimate goal as a Catholic more thorny. 
It must be admitted too that not all of our emigrants leave the 
country through pressure of their own economic circumstances. 
Some, at least, are attracted to Britain by the belief that they 
will find there an easier or more congenial mode of life and a 
high percentage of these are naturally drawn from the least 
stable and reliable elements of the Irish nation. 


The problem with all its contributory causes is unquestion- 
ably a real one despite the heartening fact that so many of the 
men and women who leave this country prove a credit to their 
faith. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss how far the 
problem could be reduced by greater mindfulness of its special 
dangers on the part of those charged with the religious and moral 
training of Irish youth or what more, if anything, could be done 
in Britain to provide safeguards and palliatives for the dangers 
which beset the new arrival (and, indeed, the writer would: have 
as little qualification as a commentator in the one sphere as in 


the other !). Rather is its purpose to emphasise that the religious 
difficulties facing an Irish emigrant. will, like those of Catholic 
emigrants the world over, exist so long as there is emigration. 
The problem is a chronic condition that can be relieved but can- 
not be eradicated. Accept that postulation and it must-be 
admitted that, in the words of one of the contributors to The 
Furrow’s symposium: “It would be a tremendous help if 
priests in Ireland would let us [the parochial clergy in Britain] 
have the addresses of their parishioners who come here so that 
we can offer what we have to give.” 

The provision of a channel through which such information 
could readily be conveyed was one of the main objectives which 
inspired the foundation of the Catholic Social Welfare Bureau in 
1942 by His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin. The first task 
allotted to the Bureau by His Grace was the care of emigrants 
and that work is still today carried on by the Bureau’s Emi- 
grants’ Section. For those who know little of the Bureau, that 
Section is controlled by a Management Committee which 
includes representatives of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
Legion of Mary, Catholic Young Men’s Society, etc. The 
Committee meets, under the chairmanship of the Archbishop, 
every month to discuss the problems that are referred day by day 
to the Section and to learn of the progress of the work. The 
Section’s staff is provided by the Legion of Mary, which has 
several praesidia devoted fully to this work. 

The Bureau’s work in this field of emigrant welfare was 
initiated under wartime conditions and at a time when large 
numbers of young Irish men and women were going to England, 
where they were being absorbed mainly into big working groups 
in factories, camps and hostels. It was realised at the beginning 
that the need which the Bureau was to seek to supply—the 
forging of a link between the emigrant’s home parish and the 
Catholic authorities abroad—had special characteristics under 
the conditions then obtaining but that there had been need for 
such liaison facilities also in the pre-war years and that the need 
would be even more pressing in an unsettled post-war world. 
His Grace the Archbishop’s counsel to the Bureau when it first 
commenced its work was that it should do everything in its 
power to assist both spiritually and materially in securing the 
welfare of the many thousands of Irish people who were away 
from home and working in a country experiencing all the throes 
and difficulties of a major war but that it should also keep in 
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mind that its efforts and experience while the war lasted must 
provide a storehouse of knowledge and a network of associations 
which would be invaluable in later years. How wise that counsel 
was has been well demonstrated by the passage of time. 

During the war years the anxiety associated with journeying 
to a country at war impelled many emigrants to make them- 
selves known to the Bureau either directly or through their 
parochial clergy. Approaches by intending emigrants to their 
priests in connection with the obtaining of Travel Permits gave 
the priests an opportunity of advising the emigrants to make 
themselves known to the Bureau. Lastly, the limited travel 
facilities of the period made it possible for the Bureau to have 
representatives present to meet all trains arriving at Dublin’s 
main railway termini; travellers in and out of the country 
had to spend a night in Dublin and many of whom the Bureau 
might not otherwise have heard made themselves known in their 
search for overnight lodgings. In that respect, the Bureau was 
much indebted to the Sisters of Mercy in Lower Baggot Street 
Dublin, who, at the request of the Archbishop, opened a small 
hostel for girl emigrants, which still operates. That hostel was 
invaluable in the war years. : 

It has always been the Bureau’s aim to deal with the emi- 
grant as an individual, Its efforts have ever been willingly made 
available to secure improvements in the lot of large groups of 
emigrants and to win for them increased opportunities for the 
living of a good Catholic life and the observance of religious 
duties. During the war years in particular the Bureau was fre- 
quently able to use its influence in these ways because of the 
assembly of large groups of emigrants in camps, hostels and 
particular industrial undertakings. Even in those years, however, 
its real mission was to ensure the welfare of each separate emi- 
grant. Many thousands of emigrants were given helpful advice 
in the Bureau’s office in Dublin as well as practical assistance 
in such matters as accommodation in Dublin or elsewhere en 
route to their destinations. Its prime concern was, however, 
the development of a network of correspondence through which 
it could ensure that the parochial clergy abroad, and organisa- 
tions like the Legion of Mary whose services were useful to the 
clergy for the purpose, could keep in touch with every emigrant 
whose address the Bureau could obtain. Statistical records, 
save in a very general way, the Bureau has never had time to 
maintain but it is on record that, during the war years alone, the 
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names and addresses of about 40,000 emigrants were made 
available to the parochial authorities in Britain. No human 
statistics could show how much good was done or how much 
harm was averted in this way. . 

The return of peace-time conditions brought many changes 
in the Bureau’s work for emigrants. Most significant was the 
sudden and sharp decline in the numbers of whose emigration 
information was received. That would have been a pleasing 
change if it could have been interpreted as a simple consequence 
of a decrease in emigration. Unfortunately, it was all too clear 
that the real explanation was that some of the Bureau’s channels 
of information regarding emigrants had dried up. Emigrants no 
longer had to spend a night in Dublin before leaving the country 
and did not now come to the Bureau to advise on lodgings in the 
city. Travel facilities improved to such an extent as to make the 
regular meeting of provincial trains a time-consuming task 
which had ceased to serve its purpose. More significant still 
was the circumstance that the easement and ultimate removal of 
travel restrictions made a visit by the emigrant to the parish 
clergy before departure less likely. Ironically, too, the spiritual 
dangers inherent in emigration became much less formidable in 
the public mind when the comfortable feeling that the world 
was at peace again dissipated the anxieties which the prospect of 
emigration had engendered during the war. The very fact that 
80 many men and women and especially young people had gone 
to Britain over the previous five or six years increased the false 
sense of security with which parents could view the departure of 
their own children. A young girl going to Birmingham or 
London or Liverpool ? What harm could come to her in a place 
where there were already half-a-dozen or a dozen others from the 
same village or parish ? 

This complacency or, at the least, easement of anxiety as 
to the dangers of emigration is all the more disquieting when it 
is realised that the emigrant’s path may now be studded with 
far more pitfalls than during the war years. Then, as many as 
a thousand Irish girls were to be found in the one hostel in a 
country district in England, with their own chapel and chaplain, 
their own recreational facilities and little opportunity to indulge 
in the pleasures—and risk the dangers—of cosmopolitan city 
life. Minimum age restrictions were in force. Irish people in 
Britain were governed by the same strict regulation of employ- 
ment as the British themselves. Unemployment, except as a 
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result of illness, was virtually unknown and registration for 
rationing purposes made it difficult for even the morally weak 
to disappear into the backwashes of life. Lastly, recruitment in 
Ireland for employment in Britain was on a highly-organised 
basis which tended towards rejection of some at least of those 
whose temperament or physique might leave them a particular 
prey to the dangers of a strange land. Now, by contrast, many 
go to Britain in search of employment—frequently with but 
slender resources to tide them over the period of their search. 
Cheap (and possibly none too savoury) lodgings have an attrac- 
tion in the interim and desperation can lead to acceptance of 
most undesirable jobs. There have been many cases of children: 
of even fifteen or sixteen years of age travelling to England in 
such circumstances. Increased facility for changing employment 
leads to many an aimless drifting from job to job and even from 
city to city, which increases the risks of exposure to anti-religious. 
and amoral influences and makes for less ready entry into a new 
social environment of a steadying nature. These are but a few 
of the new circumstances which spell greater danger to the: 
emigrant. They must be evaluated against the background of a 
country of adoption which has emerged from a period of nerve-. 
wearying participation in war, with all its horrors and regimen- 
tation, and some sections at least of whose cosmopolitan popula-: 
tion have found in the return to peace an excuse for, and an urge 
towards, a lowering of moral standards and an — to rege 
order and propriety. 

That is why the Catholic Social. Welfare Bureau has auphesal 
so much the reduced demands made on the services of its Emi-. 
grants’ Section in the last six er seven years. In the more recent 
past there has been an increasing flow of information regarding 
emigrants to the Section ; the increase was notable last year 
and it has been even more 80 in the current year. Nevertheless, those: 
of whose emigration the Bureau learns constitute ran d a small 
fraction of the total number of emigrants. 

What of the remainder t No doubt very many of them will 
never give cause for anxtety and will add lustre to the name of 
Ireland but surely some few at least would benefit from a helping 
hand. Scarcely a week passes without an appeal‘ to the Bureau 
from some parish priest in England for the names and addresses. 
which would enable him to search out the new arrivals, to satisfy 
himself that they were in safe lodgings, to ensure that they had 
opportunity to practise their religion, and to put them in touch 
with good influences before they: fell victims to less desirable 
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eompanionships and forms of recreation. The plea of parish 
clergy all over Britain is not merely for information about those 
with a reputation for waywardness or weakness. It is a plea for 
information about every Irish person going to Britain, even the 
most innocent and well-disposed. 

-  To-lend emphasis to the importance of making the notifica- 
tion of addresses as universal as possible, it may be useful to 
refer briefly to another aspect of the Bureau’s work for emigrants 
and one to which indeed much of the Bureau’s efforts have to be. 
directed—the recovery of lost ground. Every other day the. 
Bureau is called upon to assist in regard to some sad problem 
affecting an Irish person already abroad for a period. The story 
varies—a disrupted marriage, a young girl’s drift into evil 
companionships, a boy’s entanglement with the civil law, a 
marriage contract in a registry office, inattention to religious 
duties . . . The narrator may be a worried relative or an Irish. 
priest or social worker, an English priest or a probation officer. 
in some English city ; sometimes, even, chance may bring the. 
central character of the story to the Bureau’s knowledge. The 
trouble may be put right in a short time or may persist despite 
years of effort. Many of these unhappy stories would never have 
taken shape if the persons concerned had had the benefit of a 


better introduction to life in an unfamiliar land. 


Hence the writer’s plea, united to that of parish priests 
throughout Britain : Give each and every emigrant the chance. 
of benefiting from an early assimilation into the Catholic life 
of his or her new parish. The first requisite is to make the emi- 
grant’s name and address known to the Catholic authorities. 
abroad and that can be achieved easily by furnishing the informa- 
tion to the Catholic Social Welfare Bureau at 18 Westland 
Row, Dublin. Local circumstances will dictate how best the 
information can be gathered; the Bureau will welcome it. 
whether it comes from the emigrant. personally, from a relative, 
the parochial clergy or a local Catholic society and whether the 
emigrant has gone to Britain or has travelled further afield. 
Whether, too, the information can be furnished before or after 
the emigrant’s departure, it can still be useful. Advance notifica- 
tion is, of course, the most desirable, and when time permits, a 
letter to the Bureau beforehand may enable the availability of 
religious facilities in hospitals, domestic employment or back- 
ward localities to be verified. 


HEnrRY J. Gray 
Catholic Social Welfare Bureau, 18 Westland Row, Dublin. 
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OUR LADY IN EARLY ROMAN ART 


GOOD way to study Our Lady in early Roman art is to start 

with the mosaics on the triumphal arch of St. Mary Major’s 

and from there to go immediately to the catacomb of 
Priscilla. This approach to the subject enables us to review that 
important period of Marian art—the one which reaches from 
the Council of Ephesus (431 A.D.) back to the sub-apostolic age. 
The result of the study of these earliest pictures of Mary in the 
second cradle of the Christian Church will be satisfactory beyond 
our expectations. It will reveal the fact—now fortunately 
confirmed from independent sources—that the ordinary faithful 
of the first centuries were bolder in voicing the place of their 
spiritual mother in the Church than the great ee 
writers. 


With Irenaeus Christian theology began its majestic course. 
A thousand years later it had reached the greatest point of its 
perfection. But even then it was the body of the Catholic 
faithful, discerning with supernatural instinct the privileges of 
the Mother of God, who. firmly believed in her Immaculate 
Conception when the outstanding masters of theology hesitated 
to proclaim it. Now we know that what happened in the Middle 
Ages had—to adopt Newman’s expression—“early anticipa- 
tion” in the first Christian centuries. Indeed it always happens— 
but more than ever when there is question of the bond between 
Mary and her children—that we must move among the ordinary 
faithful if we are to keep in touch with the trend that the Spirit, 
Who abides in the Church, gives to theology. 


From these introductory remarks let us turn to study the 
Roman pictures of Mary. It will be our aim to see them against 
the background of the circumstances which created them and in 
relation to the contemporary sources of information throw 
light on their interpretation. 


_. While on the way to look at the mosaics in St. Mary Major’s, 
one name—that of Ephesus—must be in our mind. In the 
Acts of the Apostles we have the first glimpse of the Christian 
history of that city. Its citizens rioted when Paul destroyed the 


‘majesty of Diana (so the Romans named Artemis), ‘‘whom all 


Asia and the world worshippeth.” It is easy to understand their 
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anger. For more than a thousand years the life of Ephesus had 
centred round Artemis. From there her cult had spread to Rome, 
to Marseilles and throughout the world. 

Towards the turn of the first quarter of the fifth century the 
material prosperity of this city, once the economic capital of 
Roman Asia, was on the wane. But it was then that its fame 
as @ holy city reached its zenith. Amid intense popular rejoicing, 
in the General Council of 431 A.D., the mystery of the Incarnation 
was vindicated in and through the solemn definition of Mary’s 
fundamental privilege—that of Theotokos or Mother of God. 

Ephesus, the scene of Mary’s triumph, which overshadowed 
all the pomps of Artemis, has long since faded from the map. 
The monument ot Mary’s triumph there was erected in Rome in 
the church of St. Mary Major’s. Ever since that basilica has 
remained the mother church of Mary. In it took place the 
solemn opening of this present Marian Year. 

The monument commemorating the definition of Ephesus 
is the work of Pope Sixtus III. It takes the form of a great 
triumphal arch, terminating the majestic rows of pillars of white 
Parian marble in the nave of the basilica. This arch, recalling 
those erected to celebrate Roman victories, has a precious series 
of mosaics, which are a record in art of the triumph of the Catholic 
faith over heresy, through the aid of Mary, at Ephesus. Today 
after fifteen centuries, they still seem to speak aloud the words of 
the liturgy : Gaude, Maria Virgo, cunctas haereses sola intere- 
misti in universo mundo. 

The mosaics portray Mary’s part in the mystery of the 
Incarnation and in the life of the Church. On the upper part of 
the arch is seen the throne of the Lamb, as described in the 
Apocalypse, between the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, together 
with the emblems of the four Evangelists. The Gospel scenes of 
the Annunciation, the Presentation in the Temple, the Adora-— 
tion of the Magi, the Slaughter of the Innocents, and the Dispute 
with the Doctors in the Temple, are represented on either hand. 
On the flanks of the arch are represented the two mystical cities 
of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with a flock of sheep, symbol of 
the faithful, coming forth from them. Pope Sixtus has dedicated 
his work in a beautiful gold-lettered inscription : Xystus Epis- 
copus Sanctae Plebi Dei. 

The mosaics on the triumphal arch of St. Mary Major’s 
mark a definite turning point in the history of Christian art and 
of Marian art in particular. During the centuries of persecution 
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extensive church decoration was impossible in the places the 
Christians used for their secret meetings. In the catacomb pic- 
tures, attention was given almost exclusively to significance and 
inner meaning rather than to elegance and stylistic features. 
But with the freedom of the Church under Constantine and the 
transfer of the capital of the Empire to Constantinople, the 
situation was entirely changed. Soon large churches were 
erected in Rome and decorated with elaborate compositions.. 
Today only a few fragments of the earliest of these decorations 
in paint remain. Most of them were discovered when the church 
of S. Maria Antiqua in the Forum was excavated at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

Fortunately Sixtus III (432-440) chose the almost imperish- 
able material of best quality mosaic for the series of scenes on the 
triumphal arch of St. Mary Major’s. These mosaics are the oldest 
surviving example of a new period of Western Christian art, the. 
period into which—under Byzantine influence—it entered in the 
late fourth and early fifth centuries. ‘They show,’ writes 
Professor David Talbot Rice, “that a developed repertory of 
Christian illustration and a defined iconographical system had 
already been arrived at by the fifth century... .” 

The Byzantine character of these mosaics explains much of 
their unexpected sumptuousness. But the complete richness in 
conception and the triumphant note which runs through the 
scenes is appreciated only when we take into account that the 
artist placed the whole design against an Ephesine background. 
Great was Diana of the Ephesians, but Mary, the Mother of 
God, has made Diana’s glory fade into insignificance. The 
material greatness of Ephesus is as nothing compared with the 
richness of The Queen who appears in gilded clothing ; surrounded 
with variety.2 But these mosaics must not detain us longer for 
we have to go to the catacombs to study the beginnings of 
Marian art in Rome. 

In the earliest catacomb pictures Mary and the Divine 
Child are almost invariably painted in the biblical scene of the 
Adoration of the Magi. The wise men—as such they are rep- 

? Byzantine Painting, p. 5. 

Pe. 44: 10. 

3 There are Byzantine influences in the earliest Catacomb pictures. 
Indeed the history of Byzantine wall-painting, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, begins in the Roman Catacombs and in some small 
shrines recently excavated in Syria. The colours of these pictures are 
usually strong rather than delicate. They are evidence of an “‘expres- 


sionist’” form of art which was spreading westward just at the time se 
Christianity was taking root in Rome. Cf. Talbot Rice opus cit. p. 
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resented and not as kings—are sometimes two, sometimes 
three, sometimes four in number, according to the requirements 
of space and symmetry. They are dressed in the Phrygian 
bonnet and costume, the stereotyped artistic device to indicate 
people coming from a foreign region. In these pietures Mary 
appears in noble and dignified mien, welcoming the visitors and 
indicating her acceptance of the gifts which they bring to her 
Son. St. Irenaeus and the contemporary Fathers are at pains to 
mark the redemptive symbolism of these gifts. 

Recently Father E. Kirschbaum, S.J., pleaded strongly in 
favour of the view that these Magi pictures portray Mary, not 
merely as the Mother of the Divine Child, but as one intimately 
associated with Him in the work of Redemption. Father Kirsch- 
baum’s views on Christian archaeology are of considerable worth. 
He had a leading part in the recent excavations at the tomb of 
St. Peter. In confirmation of the redemptive character of 
Mary’s role in the catacomb epiphanies (as they are called), he 
draws attention to the lid of a sarcophagus which came to light 
during these evacuations. It shows once again the scene of the 
visit of the Magi. Behind the chair on which Mary is seated is 
a large cross set in a frame.? 

Mary, appearing in a prominent role, in the scene of the 
Adoration of the Magi, is one of the most favourite themes, not 
merely of Roman catacomb art, but of all early Christian art. 
There are many reasons to explain the importance the Magi had 
in the minds of the early Christians. But one viewpoint over- 
shadowed all the rest. They symbolised the Gentile races and 
there was a deepening conviction that the Church, which had 
struck root first in Jewish soil (Ecclesia ex circumcisione), was to 
become the great mustard tree only through the conversion of 
the Gentile peoples (Ecclesia ex Gentibus)*. St. Augustine wrote : 
“The Magi were the first fruits of the Gentile nations; we 
therefore, are a people sprung from the Gentiles.”* 

‘Is it not inspiring to recall in this Marian Year that the 


1 Hertling-Kirschbaum : Le Catecombe Romane e i loro martiri 
(Roma, 1949), p. 250. 

2 This double aspect of the Church was explicitly arprerees in 
Roman art. Two matrons—symbols of the urch as the Virgin 
Mother—bear res nengossnnty these Latin inscriptions in the fifth century 
mosaic at Santa 


* Sermo 200, in Epiph., IV, C. 4. 
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pictures with which the first Christians represented: Mary, 
placed her at: the very centre of the missionary work of the 
‘Church? 

Differing —but only at first sight—from the is 

the Madonna of the Prophet. Belonging to the most ancient part 

of the Catacomb of Priscilla, this little freseo—the most beautiful 
and most impressively redemptive representation of the Virgin 
Mother of Christ in all subterranean Rome—dates from the 
middle of the second century. De Rossi discovered it just three 
years before the definition of the Immaculate Conception. 
He had in fact dug from the soil of Rome a picture of the sub- 
apostolic age which clearly expressed the belief which century 
after century was to become more explicit in the Church. 

In the Madonna of the Prophet Mary is depicted on a raised 
seat wearing a stola, the long woollen garment which was the 
usual attire of Roman matrons. Her head is covered with a short 
veil of the type worn by the continentes—the virgins whose 
lives were dedicated to God. The Divine Child is seated on His 

_Mother’s knee, looking out and beyond her in a natural and 
appealing way. Standing before Mary is a man dressed in the 
cloak of a philosopher who points upwards to a large eight- 
rayed star. The symbolism of the number eight conveyed a 
beautiful lesson on Redemption and Baptism to the early 
Christians. Christ is the head of a new race, regenerated in the 
life of Grace through the wood of the Cross and the waters of 
Baptism, just as eight were saved by the wooden ark borne on 
the waters of the Deluge.! Thus the earliest baptistries, such as 
that still to be seen near the Lateran Basilica, were octagonal 
in shape, while, in the catacombs, the picture of the quaint little 
ark, with Noah peeping out from it like a jack-in-the-box, kept 
the symbolism, which was a commonplace among the early 
Christian writers, before the minds of the people. 

The identification of the philosopher who, with the gesture of 
a teacher, points to the eight-rayed star, is the subject of an 
interesting controversy among experts on catacomb art. Is it 
Isaias or Balaam? De Rossi gave his opinion in favour of 


Isaias. A more intense study of ancient writers inclines a number 


of later authorities to the view that the figure represents Balaam, 
or better a fusion of Isaias and Balaam in one person, after the 
manner of the Moses-Peter pictures, so often found in the cata- 
combs. 


1Cf. St. Justin, Dialogue CX XXVIII, 2-3. 
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The Fathers, in fact, prepare us to expect this dual represen- 
tation. St. Justine, for instance, quite casually puts the pro- 
phecy cf Balaam in the mouth of Isaias.1 The association of the 
two prophets suggests itself, at any rate, quite naturally. The 
prophecy of Isaias concerning the birth of Christ abounds in 
imagery borrowed from light, while Balaam alone explicitly 
foretold the coming of the Messiah announced by a star. 

The fact that Balaam is represented in this picture makes it, 
despite first appearances, fit in with the ordinary way of painting 
Mary in the earliest period of Christian art. The Madonna of the 
Prophet—which many consider to be the oldest picture of Mary 
in existence—is really one of the epiphany series. Balaam at 
once connects it with the Magi. 

In the ancient Christian writings Balaam is an ordinary 
symbol of the Magi and the Gentile peoples. Thus Origen says 


that the Magi are descended from Balaam either directly or 


through the link with their traditional profession.? St. Jerome, 
commenting on St. Matthew’s account of the visit of the Magi,*® 
says: “To humiliate the Jews the star rises in the East, so that 


the sign announcing the Saviour’s birth to the world would come 


from the Gentile regions. The Gentiles, being the descendants 
of Balaam, knew the meaning of that sign from his prophecy.” 
But the artist was also thinking of Isaias. Very prominent 
in the upper part of the picture is a large tree which has burst 
into blossom. This piece of imagery is undoubtedly inspired by 
the words of Isaias: ‘‘And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root’ 
(11: 1). The artist of the catacombs already interprets these 
words in the sense in which they now form part of the Proper of 


-the Mass for the feast of the Annunciation. ‘The rod of Jesse 


hath blossomed : a virgin hath brought forth God and Man.” 
Such, in the delicate language of Christian art, are the ideas 
on Mary’s part in our Redemption which were familiar themes 
in the prose and poetry of the great writers of the period with 
which this article is concerned—the sub-apostolic age to the 
fifth century. At the beginning of that period St. Irenaeus, 
the first theologian of Mary, saluted her as: “The Virgin who 


1 Apol. 1: 32. The liturgy also unites the two Fn dee in one 
of the apliabome for the first Vespers of the feasts of the. Circumcision 
and the Purification. 

2In Num. Hom. XV., 4. 

® In Matth., in Cap. 2; 2. 
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obeyed, and made herself a cause of salvation both fon peg 
and for the whole human race.’! 

Prudentius, who visited the Roman catacombs in the eary 
years of the fifth century, has a poem which might be called a 
description in verse of the Madonna of the Prophet. He also 
expressed poetically the symbolism with which Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Origen and the Fathers in general, had long since 
clothed the gifts of the Magi. 


Fairer than the sun at morning 
Was the star that told his birth, 
To the peoples God announcing 
Hid beneath a form of earth. 


By tts lambent beauty guided 
See, the eastern Magi appear ; 

_ See them bend their gifts to offer, 
Gifts of incense, gold and myrrh. 


Solemn things of mystic meaning : 
' Incense doth a God disclose ; 

Gold a royal Child proclaimeth ; 

Myrrh a saving tomb foreshows. 


The epiphanies, more especially the Madonna of the Prophet, 
portray Mary not merely as Mother of God, but as the unique 
ally of Christ in winning Redemption for the human race. In 
or about the Constantinian period, a type of representation of 
Our Lady appears in catacomb art which portrays her as an 
advocate before God for the needs of the faithful and of the 
Church. It will be enough to mention two remarkable examples. 
‘One is in the catacomb known as the Coemeterium Maius, 
which opens on to the Via Nomentana. Mary appears as an 
orante making intercession in Heaven for her clients on earth. 
Directly in front of His Mother, but not in the orante attitude, 
is the Divine Child. The Constantinian monogram—which at 
this period was the usual symbolic representation of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary—is prominently marked to the right and left of the 
picture. In one of the gilded glasses found in the Catacombs, 
which may be dated as not later than the end of the fourth 


1 Against Haeresies, Bk. III, Ch. 22. 
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‘century, Mary (whose name is inscribed) appears between the 


Apostles Peter and Paul, making intercession. with them for the 


needs of the Church. Such an interpretation of the picture is 


surely the only reasonable one when we place it side by side with 
this prose rendering of the Syrian poem which formed part of the 
Christian liturgy before the Council of Ephesus : 


Hail our refuge and our glory... Pray God, Who was 
born of thee, that through thee He may grant peace and pros- 
perity to His Church. May He, by the power of thy prayer, 
O Mother of the Most High, completely pacify the earth and 


its people. 


In the minds of readers of what has until recently passed as 
the accepted history of Marian devotion in the early Church, 
@ very serious question now presents itself. Confronted with a 
prayer such as that just given, are we not forced to push back to 
a date considerably earlier than any that has been so far admit- 
ted in the history of dogma the beginnings of cult and of devo- 
tion to Mary on the part of the faithful? In the past it was 
often suggested that the catacomb pictures of Mary called for 
such an emendation of history. They were obviously intended, 
it was argued, to promote cult and devotion to Mary. But, 
then, there was no positive support for such a view in pre- 
Ephesine Christian liturgy. In his Letter to Pusey, Newman 
emphasised the absence of any mention of devotion to Mary, 
by way of seeking her intercession, in great Fathers of the 
Church such as St. John Chrysostom, St. Athanasius and St. 
Augustine, and in the Acts of the early martyrs. On the other 
hand, some forty years ago the late Father Herbert Thurston, 
while admitting the absence of written testimony to bear him 
out, strongly expressed the likelihood “that the practice of 
invoking the Mother of Christ had become more familiar to the 
simple faithful some time before we discover any plain expression 
of it in the writings of the Fathers.’ 

Recent research has borne out the shrewdness of Father 
Thurston’s historical insight. A prayer to the Mother of God in 
Greek, written on a sheet of papyrus of Egyptian origin, was 
published with a facsimile in 1938 by Mr. C. H. Roberts. It 
runs as follows: We find refuge, O Mother of God, under the 


1 Cath. Encyclopedia, Art. “Virgin Mary,” Vol. XV, pp. 459-460. 
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protection of thy mercy ; despise not our prayers in the time of our 
need, but deliver us from dangers, thou art the only pure one, the 
only blessed one. A few variants apart, we have here the Sub 
tuum,whichin the Roman liturgy at the present time is confined 
to the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, but has a much wider 
use in the Coptic, Greek and Ambrosian liturgies. 

The well-known English papyrologist, Mr. Label, is con- 
vinced that this early version of the Sub tuum is not later than 
the third century. Recent investigation into the origin of the 
prayers in the Canon of the Roman liturgy reveals that the name 
of the Virgin Mary (coming before that of the Apostles and 
Martyrs) in the Communicantes was inserted some time previous 
to the Council of Ephesus. 

These discoveries confirm the view that the catacomb 
pictures were meant not merely to illustrate biblical scenes and 
to instruct the faithful, but as objects of cult and devotion. 

It is difficult for us today to appreciate the importance of 
the fact that at a very early period Mary held a place of honour 
preceding the apostles and the martyrs. The cult of the saints . 
began with the martyrs. The interest of the early Church was 
centred on them. They were the fighters in the front line trenches, 
who made the supreme sacrifice and passed immediately to 
glory. The cult of the matryts (and the martyred apostles) had 
its centre at the tombs which held their bodies. To have come 
first in the veneration of the faithful, despite the fact that she 
was not a martyr in the flesh and that no tomb enshrined her 
relics, argues strongly the unique importance of Mary in the 
minds of the early Christians. Ever since the rediscovery of the 
catacombs in the last century, the prominence of Mary in 
palaeochristian art has called for special explanation. The explana- 
tion is now forthcoming. In the first Christian centuries Mary 
had already the first place in the devotion of the faithful. 

If the version of the Sub tuum which has come to light 
actually represents the earliest form in which Christians sought 
the aid of Mary, we have one more instance of an important 
(and too seldom emphasised) factor in the history of religion. 
The Sub tuum invokes Mary as a Protectress of the interests of ' 
her clients. The cult of the martyrs (who are the prototypes of 


1For a more complete survey of these recent investigations 
the reader may turn to an article by Pére E. Druive, S.J., Professor in 
the faculty of Theology at Louvain, in the collection Maria, Etudes sur 
La Sainte Vierge (Beauchesne, Paris, 1949). 
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all the saints) also originated in the form of seeking their pro- 
tection. This explains the desire of the early Christians—which 
Pope Damasus tells us was carried beyond due limits—to be 
buried near the martyrs in the catacombs, thus establishing 
@ claim on their protection. Is it not likely that it was the ins- 
tinct of seeking protection which led these same Christians to 
paint Mary as an orante on the tombs of their dead ? 

Man, restlessly seeking God, is, in the first stages of that 
quest, seeking mainly not for a first cause, not for the author of a 
moral law, but for a Refuge and a Protector. Such is the evi- 
dence of the history of primitive peoples and of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Neque novimus faciem Virginis Mariae, wrote St. Augustine. 
The Fathers of the Church bear witness to the faith of the early 
Church. They tell us of Mary as Virgin, as Mother of God, as the 
new Eve. But they do not give us the complete picture of that 
Mother of God who was loved by the first Christians. That pic- 
ture is in the catacombs, the picture of Mary as she was visioned 
by the ordinary Christians, even during the period of the 


persecutions. 


ROBERT CULHANE 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway. 


THE SIN OF INDUSTRIALISATION 


Quite apart from its direct sins against human beings, 
industrialisation is steeped in sin because of the way it 
destroys the earth. It is a terrible sin to build a slum, to 
befoul the rivers, to strip the forests, to kill beauty every- 
where and to erect everywhere monuments of ugliness .. . 
for man should be helped to vision and to holiness by his 
environment but the more unnatural you make that en- 
vironment and the more you fill it with noise and squalor, 
the more impossible you make the kind of atmosphere in 
which holiness is encouraged to be created and to flourish. 

—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 
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RADIO 


Y far the most interesting thing in broadcasting during the 

past month was the relay from Rome of the ceremony of 

the Canonization of Pius X. As a general rule these long- 
distance hook-ups are a fuzzy conglomeration of sounds, but 
every credit and our sincere thanks must go to all who were 
responsible for our good listening on 29 and 30 May. Good 
listening it was. First of all, let me say that this is P. P. O’Reilly’s 
best performance so far. We have heard him on all kinds of 
subjects and on all kinds of occasions and there has been a 
sameness about his recordings that led us to believe that his 
job was a job and no more. But the man rose to the occasion 
this time. He tied the whole ceremony together for us and made 
us one with what was happening in the Vatican. The other 
voices he introduced came over very well too and the day’s 
work was knit intelligently ; no unnecessary trimmings marred 
our listening ; at all times we were kept in touch with the crowd 
in the Basilica and that added to our sense of oneness with the 
occasion and to our consequent enjoyment of it. 

In preparation for the: important event, Radio Eireann 
set about giving its listeners more information about the 
man who was to be canonized and the job was, very wisely, 
entrusted to Sean MacRéamoinn. His symposium on Ascension 
Thursday evening was titled “The People’s Work: Pope Pius 
X and the Reform of Worship.’’ This was in no sense a discussion, 
but Mr. MacRéamoinn called to his aid a number of men who 
knew what they were talking about, and asked them to tell us 
what Pius X set out to do. The voices we heard belonged to 
Father J. G. McGarry of Maynooth, Dominic O’Riordan, 
Father Brian Gordon of Merchant’s Quay, John O’Sullivan and 
Father Dermot McIvor, and from each we heard a repetition in 
some form of the idea that the people must participate actively 
in the liturgy. Each looked at the question from a different 
angle but nobody lost sight of the Pope’s great wish—to restore 
to the people their proper place in the liturgy. Frequent com- 
munion, Gregorian Chant, polyphony and Palestrina, the prob- 
lems in the small parish, the dialogue Mass, congregational 
singing—nothing was forgotten and the whole programme was 
admirably co-ordinated by Mr. MacRéamoinn himself. It is 
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always a pleasure to meet a man who knows his job and he 
strikes me as being eminently capable in his. 


Arthur Millar’s name stands high in the American Theatre 
world of today, and Irish audiences will have heard his All My 
Sons, produced by Jack Aronson, within the last few weeks. 
Since Death of a Salesman was made available to a wider audience 
through the cinema, and since The Crucible was produced by the 
players from University College, Galway, Mr. Millar’s name is 
better known on this side of the Atlantic. That is for the good 
of the theatre here, but some queries must arise about Mr. 
Millar’s philosophy of life, at least as portrayed on the stage. 
He gives us the American man-of-small-business and he gives us 
his American family and his problems. Usually we are looking 
at the last stages of a process of decay when all the characters 
are on the border of despair and desperately straining after a 
remedy for the disasters which the years behind have been 
piling on them. Most of the time it is clear to the listener that 
the tragedy is the result of flaws of character, but our interest 
centres on the solution. (I cannot speak of The Crucible for I 
have neither seen nor heard it yet.) And the solution is wrong, 
for Mr. Millar leaves us in despair. His plays are good theatre and 
some of his innovations in technique are excellent, but the 
point is that the philosophy he presents is wrong. And if people 
are really influenced by what they see in the theatre and cinema 
or hear on the radio, how many of them will be sufficiently armed 
to realise that what they are seeing or hearing is wrong? Never 
is the name or the thought of God put forward as a solution for 
despair ; suicide is the one way of curing all ills and triumphing 
over disaster, and it is accepted too easily both by those of whom 
Mr. Millar writes and by those for whom he writes. There lies 
the danger ; he is a man with a great gift ; his tragedies contain 
a lesson and a warning, but he does not underline the proper 
solution, which may, for all I know, be in his own mind. And of 
the millions for whom he writes, how many thousands will 
swallow whole and how many hundreds will chew and digest ? 


Norris Davidson presented a programme called ‘Surprise 
Packet”? and Norris Davidson alone made me listen, though I 
did not always agree with what constituted a pleasant surprise. 
One thing Mr. Davidson has, and that is the great gift of being 
able to put simple words together and make them sound strange 
and wonderful. This he does in his introduction to the operas 
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and I wish we could hear him talk more often of outdoor things. 
Surely he has not forgotten the sea. 

On Thursday 20 May we heard Thomas MacDonagh’s 
speech introduced by John MacDonagh and spoken by Frank 
O’Dwyer. I think this was the voice of Ardan in The Last Hero 
and it maintains its fine quality of sincerity. 


PATRICK V. O'BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam 


FILM 


N the May issue of The Furrow I indulged in some generalisa- 

tions concerning the effect of indiscriminate cinemagoing 

on children’s minds and in consequence on their conduct. 
I return to this matter with a certain amount of trepidation 
because I fear that I know the answers to the two questions we 
must ask ourselves and the answers will be far from satisfactory. 
The questions are: (i) What should we do about it?; and 
{ii) What can we do about it ? 

We may take it for granted that, as things are, far too few 
parents are conscious of their obligations to control the recrea- 
tion of their children, or if they are conscious of it, they fail to 
exercise it, either because they “can’t be bothered” or because 
they don’t know what they can do. It is no easy thing to refuse 
to allow one’s child to go to the pictures when all the other 
children of the neighbourhood are going. It is hard for a har- 
assed mother not to yield to the temptation of getting rid of the 
children for a few hours to a place where she can be reasonably 
assured of their physical safety. 

Our concern should be to ensure that children come to no 
mental or moral harm by attending film shows. As to what 
these dangers are, there are quite a number of opinions, some of 
them, as I have already indicated, based on blind prejudice. 
I recently had to listen to a tirade on this subject by an individual 
whose delight in denunciation obviously gave a big boost to his 
sense of moral righteousness. When I asked him what films he 
had seen, he was proud to inform me that he ‘never went to the 
so-and-so things.” This attitude of mind is so widespread, 
especially among “good’’ people, that I sometimes wonder what 
Aristotle can have been thinking about when he described man 
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as a rational animal. This type of Iron Curtain mind can only be 
penetrated by fervent prayer. 

The danger to children’s minds arises from over-indulgence 
in unsuitable films. As far as over indulgence is concerned we 
can hope to correct this by stimulating parents to a sense of their 
obligations and urging them to take a practical interest in what 
films are shown to their children in the local cinema with a 
view to forbidding them to attend, if the programme is harmful. 
The more difficult matter is that of unsuitable films. What 
films are unsuitable, and for what children ? And if the generality 
of films are unsuitable where are we going to get suitable ones ? 
And will the cinemas show them ? 

The ideal state of affairs would be to have cinema shows for 
children at which only films specially made for children would 
be shown. This ideal is unlikely to be achieved here for a number 
of reasons. First, because there is no general appreciation of the 
problem, consequently the public conscience is not sitrred and 
there is apathy and indifference among politicians and legislators. 
Second, children’s matinees entail extra work and expense with 
very little profit for the cinema owner. Third, there is the diffi- 
culty of securing aconstant supply of children’s films, With regard 
to. this last point it might be well to define what is meant by 
children’s films. The average man (that useful and elusive 
creature) may be under the impression that by children’s films 
is meant westerns, cartoons and space dramas ; but he would be 
sadly mistaken to think so, for these are considered by those who 
are competent to speak on the matter to be injurious to the 
youthful mind (7 to 12) because they are brutal, over-stimulating 
or terrifying. For a competent treatment of this subject I 
would recommend Mary Field’s excellent book Good Company. 
The sympathy, insight and practical experience which she has 
brought to this study is abundantly te#tified to by the success 
of the Children’s Entertainment Film Movement in Great 
Britain. If there is one small point on which I am not convinced 
it is that serious or lasting injury is done to children by being 
over-stimulated or frightened at the average decent adult 
film. I believe that the over-timid or excitable child is the 
exception and that a normal child can cope with fear and excite- 
ment, which are natural and useful emotions that he will have 
to deal with at some stage. The consciousness of good and evil, 
of malice and benignity are present in our minds at a pretty 
early age and an average child will invent his own ogres and 
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villains to people his imagination, were he never to see a film 
bad man bite the dust. I have seen children look as frightened 
and get as excited at a Punch and Judy show as they appear in 
some of the infra-red photographs adduced in support of the 
anti-western and suspense serial school of thought. Surely we 
are not going to find ourselves committed to abolishing Punch 
and Judy as a brutal spectacle, bowdlerising our fairy stories 
and re-writing our nursery rhymes. 

As far as the first question then is concerned, I fear that we 
are unable, or at least badly able, to do what we should do. 

The second question—What can we do ?—is more easily 
answered. The National Film Institute of Ireland and the 
Catholic Film Institute in England deserve more support and 
interest from the clergy than they receive. Both of these organi- 
sations are doing a great deal to mitigate the harmful effects of 
indiscriminate cinemagoing, to improve standards of taste, to 
provide artistic and moral criteria and to provide guidance to 
parents and guardians of children in all aspects of cinema, and, 
in the case of the Catholic Film Institute, in television and 
theatre as well. The annual subscription to the C.F.I. is 10/-, 
for which one receives a copy of their monthly magazine Focus. 
This contains, in addition to articles by many well-known film 
critics, excellent reviews of American, English and Continental 
films. 

The nS fee of the N.F.I. is also 10/- and entitles 
one to the National Film Quarterly, which contains somewhat 
similar material to Focus. The N.F.I. also organises children’s 
film shows and film appreciation courses and it has been entrust- 
ed with making a number of short films by various government 
departments and by the G.A.A. The Institute also issues a 
fortnightly review of films for the guidance and information of 
filmgoers, and more particularly to assist teachers to form sound 
principles of film criticism and appreciation in their pupils. 
It has a number of mobile units completely equipped for giving 
film shows and a very large library of educational and instruc- 
tional films. 

The Institute has achieved a great deal, but there are so 
many other worthwhile things it could do, given greater moral 
and financial support. For a nation whose public figures are so 
prone to religious sunburstry and chauvinism there is a singular 
reluctance to loosen the purse strings to support the perfervid 
public profession of Christian principles. Somany industries have 
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been fostered and protected by government action that there 
should be no serious obstacle to doing the same for a small film 
industry. Thatconditions, climatic and economic, are suitable can 
be seen from the excellent results achieved in many films already 
made here, and from the fact that an increasing number of foreign 
film companies find it cheaper to make films here than in their 
own countries. It should not be too difficult to obtain the co- 
operation of the distributors and exhibitors in securing a market 
for home made films in this country or to devote a larger share 
of the entertainment tax revenue to subsidising such an industry. 
Technical skill and experience can be acquired, acting talent and 
enthusiasm are available. Public spirit, co-ordination of effort 
and, above all, money are the three things in shortest supply. 
Have we lost our self respect to such an extent that we are 
prepared to accept the hand out which an alien industry is 
prepared to throw to us in order to keep us coming back to ask 
for more ¢ Will the future generations have to make the shame- 
ful admission that in this matter their forebears continued to 
“take the soup” ? 


J. K. DEMPSEY 
Skerries 


GREATER LOVE THAN SELF 


Next to God, everyone loves himself more than his neigh- 
bour. The reason is that, since he is bound ‘‘to love his 
neighbour as himself,‘ his own self is, so to say, the pattern 
of love-worthy things. He is bound to love himself insofar 
as he has a share in God’s glory ; he is bound to love others 
because they also share in it with him. I make two ex- 
ceptions, however: Christ Our Lord, the Man, and the 
Most Blessed Virgin, His Mother. My reason is that they 
both should be regarded as a source to us of grace and glory: 
Christ as man is the Head from which glory descends to 
us ; the Most Blessed Virgin is the Mother of the Head— 
the Neck through which grace flows. Therefore we ought 
to love them more than we love ourselves. 

—JOHN OF St. THOMAS: Oursus, 7, ¢.23 
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TO OUR VENERABLE BROTHERS 
THE PATRIARCHS PRIMATES ARCHBISHOPS BISHOPS 
AND OTHER LOCAL ORDINARIES 
IN PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE 
PIUS PP XII 
VENERABLE BROTHERS 
HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 


| OLY Virginity and that perfect chastity which is consecrated 
to the service of God is without doubt among the most 
precious treasures which the Founder of the Church has 
\ left in heritage to the society which He established. 
This assuredly was the reason why the Fathers of the Church 
confidently asserted that perpetual virginity is a very noble 
gift which the Christian religion has bestowed on the world. 
They rightly noted that the pagans of antiquity imposed this way 
of life on the Vestals only for a certain time ;! and that, although 
in the Old Testament virginity is ordered to be kept and pre- 
served, it is only a previous requisite for marriage ; ? and further- 
more, a8 Ambrose writes,? ‘““We read that also in the temple of: 
Jerusalem there were virgins. But what does the Apostle say ? 
‘Now all these things happened to them in figure,’ and this 
might be a foreshadowing of what was to come.” 
Indeed right from Apostolic times this virtue has been 
thriving and flourishing in the garden of the Church. When the 
; Acts of the Apostles® say that Philip the deacon was the father of 
H four virgins, the word certainly refers to their state of life 
rather than to their age. And not much later Ignatius of Antioch 
salutes the virgins,* who together with the widows, formed a not 


2 Cfr. S. AmBROS., De virginibus, lib. 1, c. 4,n. 15; De virginitate, 
ec. 3,n.13; P.L.16: 193, 269. 

2 Cfr. Er. 22: 16-17; Deut. 22: 23-29; Eecli. 42: 9. 

AmBros., De virginibus, lib. 1, c. 3,n. 12; P. D. 16: 192. 

“Cor. 10: 11. 

5 Act. 219. 

*°Cfr. S: Ianat. AntiocH., Ep. ad Smyrn., c. 18; ed. Funk- 
Diekamp, Patres A postolici, vol. I, p. 286. 
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insignificant part of the Christian community of Smyrna. In 
the second century, as St. Justin testifies, “‘many men and 
women, sixty and seventy years old, imbued from childhood 
with the teaching of Christ, keep their integrity.”’ Gradually 
the number of men and women who had vowed their chastity to 
God grew ; likewise the importance of the office they fulfilled 
in the Church increased notably, as We have shown more at 
length in Our Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi.® 

Further, the Fathers of the Church, such as Cyprian, Atha- 
nasius, Ambrose, John Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and 
many others, have sung the praises of virginity. And this doctrine 
of the Fathers, augmented through the course of centuries by the 
Doctors of the Church and the masters of asceticism, helps 
greatly either to inspire in the faithful of both sexes the firm 
resolution of dedicating themselves to God by the practice of 
perfect chastity and of persevering thus till death, or to stren- 
ghten them in the resolution already taken. 

Innumerable is the multitude of those who from the begin- 
ning of the Church until our time have offered their chastity to 
God. Some have preserved their virginity unspoiled, others 
after the death of their spouse, have consecrated to God their 
remaining years in the unmarried state, and still others, after 
repenting their sins, have chosen to lead a life of perfect chastity; 
all of them at one in this common oblation, that is, for love of 
God to abstain for the rest of their lives from sexual pleasure. 
May then what the Fathers of the Church preached about the 
glory and merit of virginity be an invitation, a help, and a 
source of strength to those who have made the sacrifice to per- 
severe with constancy and not take back or claim for themselves 
even the smallest part of the holocaust they have — on the 
altar of God. 

And while this perfect chastity is the subject of one of the 
three vows which constitute the religious state,® and is also 
required by the Latin Church of clerics in major orders’ and 
demanded from members of Secular Institutes,” it also flourishes 
among many who are lay people in the full sense: men and 
women who are not constituted in a public state of perfection 

7 §. Iustin., Apol. I pro christ.,c. 15; P.G.6: 349. 
® Cfr. Const. Apost. Sponsa Christi., *A. A. 8. 43, 1951, pp. 5-8. 
® Cfr. C. J. C., can. 487. 


10 Cfr. C. I. C., can. 132 x 1. 
11 Cfr. Const. Apost. Provida Mater, art 3,x2; A. , S. 39, 1947. 
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and yet by private promise or vow completely abstain from 
marriage and sexual pleasures, in order to serve their neighbour 
more freely and to be united with God more easily and more 
closely. 

To all of these beloved sons and daughters who in any way 
have consecrated their bodies and souls to God, We address 
Ourselves and exhort them earnestly to strengthen their holy 
resolution and be faithful to it. 

However, since there are some who, straying from the right 
path in this matter, so exalt marriage as to rank it ahead of 
virginity and thus depreciate chastity consecrated to God and 
clerical celibacy, Our apostolic duty demands that We now in 
a particular manner declare and uphold the Church’s teaching 
on the sublime state of virginity, and so defend Catholic truth 
against these errors. 


I 


First of all, We think it should be noted that the Church has 
taken what is capital in her teaching on virginity from the very 
lips of her Divine’ Spouse. 

For when the disciples thought that the obligations and 
burdens of marriage, which their Master’s discourse had made 
clear, seemed extremely heavy, they said to Him: “If the 
case stands so between man and wife, it is better not to marry 
at all.”22 Jesus Christ replied that His ideal is not understood 
by everybody but only by those who have received the gift ; for 
some are hindered from marriage because of some defect of 
nature, others because of the violence and malice of men, 
while still others freely’ abstain of their own will, and this “for 
the kingdom of heaven.’”? And He concludes with these words, 
“He that can take it, let him take it.” 

By these words the divine Master is speaking not of bodily 
impediments to marriage, but of a resolution freely made to 
abstain all one’s life from marriage and sexual pleasure. For 
in likening those who of their own free will have determined to 
renounce these pleasures to those who by nature or the violence 
of men are forced to do so, is not the Divine Redeemer teaching 
us that chastity to be really perfect must be perpetual ? 


12 MatrnA. 19: 10. 
13 Tbid. 19: 11-12. 
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Here also it must be added, as the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church have clearly taught, that virginity is not a Christian 
virtue unless we embrace it “for the kingdom of heaven’’ ;4 
that is, unless we take up this way of life precisely to be able to 
devote ourselves more freely to divine things, to attain heaven 
more surely, and with skilful efforts to lead others more readily 
to the kingdom of heaven. 

Those therefore who do not marry because of exaggerated 
self-interest or because, as Augustine says,!® they shun the 
burdens of marriage or because like Pharisees they proudly 
flaunt their physical integrity, an attitude which has been 
condemned by the Council of Gangra,!* lest men and women 
renounce marriage as though it were something despicable 
instead of because virginity is something beautiful and holy— 
none of these can claim for themselves the honour of Christian 
virginity. 

Moreover the Apostle of the Gentiles, writing under divine 
inspiration, makes this point: ‘He that is without a wife, is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please God .. . And the unmarried woman and the virgin think- 
eth on the things of the Lord, that she may be holy in body and 
spirit.””!7 

This then is the primary purpose, this is the central idea of 
Christian virginity : to aim only at the divine, to turn thereto 
the whole mind and soul : to want to please God in everything, 
to think of Him continually, to consecrate body and soul com- 
pletely to Him. 

This is the way the Fathers of the Church have always 
interpreted the words of Jesus Christ and the teaching of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles ; for from the very earliest days of the 
Church they have considered virginity a consecration of body and 
soul offered to God. Thus St. Cyprian demands of virgins that 
“once they have dedicated themselves to Christ by renouncing 
the pleasures of the flesh, they have vowed themselves body and 
soul to God . . . and should seek to adorn themselves only for 
their Lord and please only Him.’* And the Bishop of Hippo, 
going further says, “Virginity is not honoured because it is 
bodily integrity, but because it is something dedicated to God 

14 Ibid., 19: 12. 

15 8, AUGUSTIN., De sancta virginitate, c. 22; P. L. 40: 407. 

16 Cfr. can. 9 ; MANsI, Coll. concil., 2: 1096. 


17 Cor. 8: 82-34. 
18 §. Cypr., De habitu virginum, 4; P. L.4: 443. 
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..- Nor do we extol virgins because they are virgins, but because 
they are virgins dedicated to God in loving continence.’ And 
the masters of Sacred Theology, St. Thomas Aquinas” and 
St. Bonaventure,” supported by the authority of Augustine, 
teach that virginity does not possess the stability of virtue 
unless there is a vow to keep it forever intact. And certainly 
those who obligate themselves by perpetual vow to keep their 
virginity put into practice in the most perfect way possible 
what Christ said about perpetual abstinence from marriage ; 
nor can it justly be affirmed that the intention of those who wish 
to leave open a way of escape from this state of life is better and 
more perfect. 

Moreover the Fathers of the Church considered this obliga- 
tion of perfect chastity as a kind of spiritual marriage, in which 
the soul is wedded to Christ ; so that some go so far as to com- 
pare breaking the vow with adultery.22 Thus St. Athanasius 
writes that the Catholic Church has been accustomed to call 
those who have the virtue of virginity the spouses of Christ.* 
And St. Ambrose, writing succinctly of the consecrated virgin, 
says, “‘She is a virgin who is married to God.”’™4 In fact, as is clear 
from the writings of this same Doctor of Milan,” as early as the 
fourth century the rite of consecration of a virgin was very like 
the rite the Church uses in our own day in the marriage blessing.?* 

For the same reason the Fathers exhort virgins to love their 
Divine Spouse more ardently than they would love a husband 
had they married, and always in their thoughts and actions to 
fulfil His will.2” Augustine writes to virgins: ‘Love with all 
your hearts Him Who is the most beautiful of the sons of men : 
you are free, your hearts are not fettered by conjugal bonds... . If 
then you would owe your husbands great love, how great is the 
love you owe Him because of Whom you have willed to have no 
husbands ? Let Him Who was fastened to the cross be securely 


19S. AUGUSTIN., De sancta virginitate, cc. 8,11; P. Z.40: 400-401 

20S. THoM., Summa Th., 2-2, q. 152, a. 3, ad 4. 

a8, Bowav., perfectione evangelica, q. 3, a. 3, sol. 5. 

22 Cfr. S. CYP’ e habitu virginum, c. 20; P. L.4: 459. 

%3 Cfr. S. pene. Apol. ad Constant., 38 ; P.G.25: 640. 

24S. AMBROS., De virginibua, lib. 1, 8; n. 562; P. L.16: 202. 

25 Cfr. Ibid., lib. 8, cc. 1-3, nn. be 14; De institutione virginis, 
c. 17, nn. 104-114 ; P. L. 56 : 219- 224, 333-336. 

"a8 Cfr. Sacramentarium Leonianum, 30; P. L.55: 129; Pontifi- 
cale Romanum :. De benedictione et consecratione um. 

27 Cfr. S. CYPR., De habitu virginum, 4 et 22; P. LZ. 4: 443-444 
et 462; S. AMBROS., De virginibus, lib, 1, c. 7, n. 37 3: BE. 109. 
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fastened to your hearts.’’** And this in other respects too is in 
harmony with the sentiments and resolutions which the Church 
herself requires of virgins on the day they are solemnly con- 
secrated to God by inviting them to recite these words: ‘The 
kingdom of this earth and all worldly trappings I have valued 
as worthless for love of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom I have 
seen, loved, believed and preferred above all else.”2® It is 
nothing else but love of Him that sweetly constrains the virgin 
to consecrate her body and soul entirely to her Divine Redeemer; 
thus St. Methodius, Bishop of Olympus, places these beautiful 
words on her lips : “‘You yourself, O Christ, are my all. For you 
Ikeep myself chaste, and, holding aloft my shining lamp, I run 
to meet you, my Spouse.”® Certainly it is the love of Christ 
that urges a virgin to retire behind convent walls and remain 
there all her life, in order to contemplate and love the heavenly 
Spouse more easily and without hindrance ; certainly it is the 
same love that strongly inspires her to spend her life and strength 
in works of mercy for the sake of her neighbour. 

As for those men “who were not defiled with women, being 
virgins,”’*! the Apostle John asserts that, “they follow the Lamb 
wherever he goes.’’? Let us meditate then on the exhortation 
Augustine gives to all men of this class: ‘‘You follow the Lamb 
because the body of the Lamb is indeed virginal . . . Rightly 
do you follow Him in virginity of heart and body wherever He 
goes. For what does following mean but imitation ? Christ has 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, as the Apostle Peter says, 
‘that we should follow in his footsteps’.’”** Hence all these 
disciples and spouses of Christ embrace the state of virginity, as 
St. Bonaventure says, “in order to become like unto Christ the 
spouse, for that state makes virgins like unto Him.” It would 
hardly satisfy their burning love for Christ to be united with 
Him by the bonds of affection, but this love had perforce to 
express itself by the imitation of His virtues, and especially by 
conformity to His way of life, which was lived completely for the 


28S, AuUGUSTIN., De sancta virginitate, cc. 54-55; P. L. 40: 428. 

29 Pontificale Romanum: De _ benedictione et consecratione 
virginum. 

30S. METHODIUS OLymMPI, Convivium decem virginum, orat. 11, 
2: P.G.18: 209. 

32 Apoc. 14: 4. 

32 Ibid. 


27 Petr. 11: 21; S. Avaustin. De sancta virginitate, c. 27; 


P. 411. 
848. Bonav., De perfectione evangelica, q. 3, a. 3. 
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benefit and salvation of the human race. If priests, religious 
men and women, and others who in any way have vowed them- 
selves to the divine service, cultivate perfect chastity, it is cer- 
tainly for the reason that their Divine Master remained all His 
life a virgin. St. Fulgentius exclaims : “This is the only-begotten 
Son of God, the only-begotten Son of a virgin also, the only 
spouse of all holy virgins, the fruit, the glory, the gift of holy 
virginity, whom holy virginity brought forth physically, to whom 
holy virginity is wedded spiritually, by whom holy virginity is 
made fruitful and kept inviolate, by whom she is adorned, to 
remain ever beautiful, by whom she is crowned, to reign forever 
glorious.” 

And here We think it opportune, Venerable Brothers, to - 
expose more fully and to explain more carefully why the love of 
Christ moves generous souls to abstain from marriage, and 
what is the mystical connection between virginity and the 
perfection of Christian charity. From our Lord’s words referred 
to above, it has already been implied that this complete renun- 
ciation of marriage frees men from its grave duties and obliga- 
tions. Writing by divine inspiration, the Apostle of the Gentiles 
proposes the reason for this freedom in these words: “And I 
would have you to be without solicitude. . .. But he that is with 
a wife, is solicitous for the things of the world, how he may please 
his wife ; and he is divided.’’** Here however it must be noted 
that the Apostle is not reproving men because they are concerned 
about their wives, nor does he reprehend wives because they seek 
to please their husaands ; rather is he asserting clearly that their 
hearts are divided between love of God and love of their spouse, 
and beset by gnawing cares, and so by reason of the duties of 
their married state they can hardly be free to contemplate the 
divine. For the duty of the married life to which they are bound 
clearly demands: “They shall be two in one flesh.’’8’ For 
spouses are to be bound to each other by mutual bonds both in 
joy and sorrow.*® It is easy to see, therefore, why persons who 
desire to consecrate themselves to God’s service embrace the 
state of virginity as a liberation, in order to be more entirely 
at God’s disposition and devoted to the good of their neighbour. 
How, for example, could a missionary such as the wonderful 


§, FuLGENT., Epist. 3, c. 4,n.6; P. L. 65: 326. 
Cor. 7: 82-33. 

37 Gen. 11: 24; Cfr. MatTrH. 19: 5. 

Cfr. J Cor., 7: 89. 
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St. Francis Xavier, a father of the poor such as the mereiful 
St. Vincent de Paul, a zealous educator of youth like St. John 
Bosco, a tireless ““mother of emigrants” like St. Francis Xavier 
Cabrini, have accomplished such gigantic and painful labours, 
if each had to look after the corporal and spiritual needs of a 
wife or husband and children. 

There is yet another reason why souls desirous of a total 
consecration to the servie of God and neighbour embrace the 
state of virginity. It is, as the holy Fathers have abundantly 
illustrated, the numerous advantages for advancement in spirit- 
ual life which derive from a complete renouncement of all 
sexual pleasure. It is not to be thought that such pleasure, when 
it arises from lawful marriage, is reprehensible in itself ; on the 
contrary, the chaste use of marriage is ennobled and sanctified 
by a special sacrament, as the Fathers themselves have clearly 
remarked. Nevertheless, it must be equally admitted that as a 
consequence of the fall of Adam the lower faculties of human 
nature are no longer obedient to right reason, and may involve 
man in dishonourable actions. As the Angelic Doctor has it, 
the use of marriage “‘keeps the soul from the full abandon to the 
service of God.’’>® 

It is that they may acquire this spiritual liberty of body 
and soul, and that they may be freed from temporal cares, that 
the Latin Church demands of her sacred ministers that they 
voluntarily oblige themselves to observe perfect chastity. And 
‘if a similar law,” as our predecessor of immortal memory 
Pius XI declared, ‘does not bind the ministers of the Oriental 
Church to the same degree, nevertheless among them too 
ecclesiastical celibacy occupies a place of honour and, in cer- 
tain cases, especially when the higher grades of the hierarchy 
are in question, it is a necessary and obligatory condition.”’* 

Consider again that sacred ministers do not renounce mar- 
riage solely on account of their apostolic ministry, but also 
by reason of their service at the altar. For, if even the priests 
of the Old Testament had to abstain from the use of marriage 
during the period of their service in the Temple, for fear of 
being declared impure by the Law just as other men,® is it not 


39S. THom., Summa Th., tei 11, q. 186, a. 4. 
“© Cfr. C. I. C. can. 132, 
41 Cfr. Litt. Enc. Ad catholics sacerdotii fastigium, A. A. S. 28, 
1936, 24-25. 
42 Cfr. Lev., 15: 16-17; 22: 4; I Sam. 21: 5-7; cfr. S. Stric. 
Papa, Ep. ad Himer.7; P. £. 56: 558-559. 
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much more fitting that the ministers of Jesus Christ, who offer 
every day. the Eucharistic Sacrifice, possess perfect chastity ? 
St. Peter Damian, exhorting priests to perfect continence, asks : 
“Tf Our Redeemer so loved the flower of unimpaired modesty 
that not only was He born from a virginal womb, but was also 
cared for by a virgin nurse even when He was still an infant, 
erying in the cradle, by whom, I ask, does He wish His body to be 
handled now that He reigns, immense, in heaven ?” 

It is first and foremost for the foregoing reasons that, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Church, holy virginity surpasses 
marriage in excellence. Our Divine Redeemer had already given 
it to His disciples as a counsel for a more perfect life.“4 St. 
Paul, after having said that the father who gives his daughter 
in marriage “does well,” adds immediately ‘and he that giveth 
her not, doth better.’’ 4* Several times in the course of his com- 
parison between marriage and virginity the Apostle reveals his 
mind, and especially in these words : “For I would that all men 
were even as myself . .. But I say to the unmarried and to 
widows: it is good for them if they so continue, even as I.’’46 
Virginity is preferable to marriage then, as We have said, above 
all else because it has a higher aim :*’ that is to say, it is a very 
efficacious means for devoting oneself wholly to the service of 
God, while the heart of married persons will always remain more 
or less ‘divided.’ 

Turning next to the fruitful effects of virginity, our apprecia- 
tion of its value will be enhanced ; for “by the fruit the tree is 
known.”’49 

We feel the deepest joy at the thought of the innumerable 
army of virgins and apostles who, from the first centuries of the 
Church up to our own. day, have given up marriage to devote 
themselves more easily and fully to the salvation of their neigh- 
bour for the love of Christ, and have thus been enabled to under- 
take and carry through admirable works of religion and charity. 
We by no means wish to detract from the merits and apostolic 
fruits of the active members of Catholic Action : by their zealous 
efforts they can often touch souls that priests and religious 


42S. Petrus Dam., De coelibatu sacerdotum, c.3; P. ZL. 145: 


“* Cfr. 19: 10-11. 

: 38. 

46 Ibid., 7-8; cfr. 1 et 26. 

Ofr. 8. ‘Summa Th., 11-11, q. 152, aa. 3-4. 
Cfr. I Cor., 7: 38. 

49 MATTH. 12: 3B. 
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cannot gain. Nevertheless, works of charity are for the most 
part the field of action of consecrated persons. These generous 
souls are to be found labouring among men of every age and 
condition and when they fall, worn out or sick, they bequeath 
their sacred mission to others who take their place. Hence it 
often happens that a child, immediately after birth, is placed in 
the care of consecrated persons, who supply in so far as they can 
for a mother’s love; at the age of reason he is entrusted to 
educators who see to his Christian instruction together with the 
development of his mind and the formation of his character ; if 
he is sick, the child or adult will find nurses moved by the love 
of Christ who will care for him with unwearying devotion ; the 
orphan, the person fallen into material destitution or moral 
abjection, the prisoner, will not be abandoned. Priests, relig- 
ious, consecrated virgins will see in him a suffering member of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, and recall the words of the Divine 
Redeemer : “For I was hungry and you gave me to eat : I was 
thirsty, and you gave me to drink : I was a stranger and you took 
me in: naked, and you covered me: sick, and you visited me : 
I was in prison and you came to me... Amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you dfd it to 
‘me.”5° Who can ever praise enough the missionaries who toil for 
the conversion of the pagan multitudes, exiles from their native 
country ? or the nuns who render them indispensable assistance % 
To each and every one We gladly apply these words of Our 
Apostolic Exhortation, ‘‘Menti Nostrae”: “... by this law of 
celibacy the priest not only does not abdicate his paternity, but 
increases it immensely, for he begets not for an earthly and 
transitory life but for the heavenly and eternal one.’’5! 

The fruit of virginity is not only in these external works, to 
which it allows one to devote oneself more easily and fully, but 
also in the earnest prayers offered for others and the trials willing- 
ly and generously endured for their sake, which are other very 
perfect forms of charity towards one’s neighbour. To such also 
the servants and spouses of Christ, especially those who live 
within the convent or monastery walls, have consecrated their 
whole lives. 

Finally, virginity consecrated to Christ is in itself such an 
evidence of faith in the kingdom of heaven, such a proof of love 


5° MaTrTH. 25: 35-36, 40: : 
51 4. A. S. 42, 1950, p. 663. 
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for our Divine Redeemer, that there is little wonder if it bears 
abundant fruits of sanctity. Innumerable are the virgins and 
apestles vowed to perfect chastity who are the honour of the 
Church by the lofty sanctity of their lives. In truth virginity 
gives souls a force of spirit capable of leading them even to 
martyrdom, if needs be : such is the clear lesson of history which 
proposes a whole host of virgins to our admiration, from Agnes 
of Rome to Maria Goretti. 

Virginity fully deserves the name of angelic virtue, which 
St. Cyprian, writing to virgins, affirms: ““What we are to be, you 
have already commenced to be. You already possess in this 
world the glory of the resurrection ; you pass through the world 
without suffering its contagion. In preserving virgin chastity, 
you are the equals of the angels of God.’’®? To souls, restless 
for a purer life or inflamed with the desire to possess the king- 
dom of heaven, virginity offers itself as ‘‘a pearl of great price,’’ 
for which one “sells all that he has, and buys it.’®* Married 
people and even those who are captives of vice, at the contact of 
virgin souls, often admire the splendour of their transparent 
purity and feel themselves moved to rise above the pleasures. of 
sense. When St. Thomas states “that to virginity is awarded 
the tribute of the highest beauty,’’™ it is because its example 
is captivating : and, besides, by their perfect chastity do not all 
these men and women give a striking proof that the mastery of 
the spirit over the body is the result of a divine assistance and 
the sign of proven virtue ? 

Worthy of special consideration is the reflection that the 
most delicate fruit of virginity consists in this, that virgins 
make tangible, as it were, the perfect virginity of their mother, 
the Church, and the sanctity of her intimate union with Christ. 
In the ceremony of the consecration of virgins, the consecrating 
prelate prays God : “that there may exist more noble souls who 
disdain the marriage which consists in the bodily union of man 
and woman, but desire the mystery it enshrines, who reject its 
practice while loving its mystic signification.”® 

The greatest glory of virgins is undoubtedly to be the living 
images of the perfect integrity of the union between the Church 


52S. Cypr., De habitu 4: 462; cfr. 8. 
Ampros., De virginibus, lib. 1, ¢. 8, n. 52 ; rh, E16: 202. 

83 MATTH. 13: 46. 

oe THOM., Summa Th., 11-11, q. 152, a. 5. ; 
58 Pontificale Romanum : De benedictione et consecratione 
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-and its divine Spouse. For this society founded by Christ it is 


@ profound joy that virgins should be the marvellous sign of its 
sanctity and fecundity, as St. Cyprian so well expresses it : 
“They are the flower of the Church, the beauty and ornament of 
spiritual grace, a subject of joy, a perfect and unsullied homage 
of praise and honour, the image of God corresponding to the 
sanctity of the Lord, the most illustrious portion of Christ’s 
flock. In them the glorious fecundity of our mother, the Church, 
finds expression and she rejoices; the more the number of 
virgins increases, the greater is this mother’s joy.” 


II 


This doctrine of the excellence of virginity and of celibacy 
and of their superiority over the married state was, as We have 
already said, revealed by our Divine Redeemer and by the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles ; so too, it was solemnly defined as a dogma 
of divine faith by the holy council of Trent,5’ and explained in 
the same way by all the holy Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 
Finally, We and Our Predecessors have often expounded it and 
earnestly advocated it whenever occasion offered. But recent 
attacks on this traditional doctrine of the Church, the danger 
they constitute, and the harm they do to the souls of the faithful 
lead Us, in fulfilment of the duties of Our charge, to take up the 
matter once again in this Encyclical Letter and to reprove these 
errors which are so often propounded under a specious appear- 
ance of truth. 

First of all, it is against common sense, which the Church 
always holds in esteem, to consider the sexual instinct as the 
most important and the deepest of human tendencies, and to 
conclude from this that man cannot restrain it for his whole life 
without danger to his vital nervous system, and consequently 
without injuring the harmony of his personality. 

As St. Thomas very rightly observes, the deepest natural 
instinct is the instinct of conservation ; the sexual instinct comes 
second. In addition, it is for the rational inclination, which is 
the distinguishing privilege of our nature, to regulate these fun- 
damental instincts and by dominating to ennoble them. 

It is, alas, true that the sin of Adam has caused a deep dis- 


5¢ Cypr., De habitu virginum,3; P. L.4: 443. 
57 Sess. 24, can. 10. 
58 Cfr. 8. THOM., Summa Th., 1-11, q. 94, a. 2. 
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turbance in our corporal faculties and our passions, so that they 
wish to gain control of the life of the sense and even of the 
spirit, obscuring our reason and weakening our will. But Christ’s 
grace is given us, especially by the sacraments, to help us to 
keep our bodies in subjection and to live by the spirit.5® The 
virtue of chastity does not mean that we are insensible to the 
urge of concupiscence, but that we subordinate it to reason 
and the law of grace, by striving wholeheartedly after what is 
noblest in human and Christian life. 

In order to acquire this perfect mastery of the spirit over the 
senses, it is not enough to refrain from acts directly contrary to 
chastity, but it is necessary also generously to renounce any- 
thing that may offend this virtue nearly or remotely ; at such a 
price will the soul be able to reign fully over the body and lead 
its spiritual life in peace and liberty. Who then does not see, 
in the light of Catholic principles, that perfect chastity and vir- 
ginity, far from harming the normal unfolding of man or woman, 
on the contrary endow them with the highest moral nobility. 

We have recently with sorrow censured the opinion of those 
who contend that marriage is the only means of assuring the 
natural development and perfection of the human personality. 
For there are those who maintain that the grace of the sacra- 
ment, conferred ex opere operato, renders the use of marriage 
so holy as to be a fitter instrument than virginity for uniting 
souls with God ; for marriage is a sacrament, but not virginity. 
We denounce this doctrine as a dangerous error. Certainly, the 
sacrament grants the married couple the grace to accomplish 
holily the duties of their married state, and it strengthens the 
bonds of mutual affection that unite them ; but the purpose of 
its institution was not to make the employment of marriage the 
means, most suitable in itself, for uniting the souls of the hus- 
band and wife with God by the bonds of charity. 

Or rather does not the Apostle Paul admit that they have 
the right of abstaining for a time from the use of marriage, so 
that they may be more free for prayer,® precisely because such 
abstinence gives greater freedom to the soul which wishes to give 
itself over to spiritual thoughts and prayer to God ? : 


5° Cfr. Gal. 5: 25; I Cor. 9: 27. 

6° Cfr. Allocutio ad Moderatrices supremas Ordinum et Institu-° 
torum Religiosarum, d. 15 septembris 1952 ; A. A. S. 44: 1952, p. 824. 

61 Cfr. Decretum S. Officii, De matrimonii finibus, d. 1 aprilis 
1944 ; ++ S. 36: 1944, p. 103. 

Ofr. I Cor. 7: 6. 
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Finally, it may not be asserted, as some do, that the “mutual 
help,’’*? which is sought in Christian Marriage, is a more effec- 
tive aid in striving for personal sanctity than the solitude of the 
heart, as they term it, of virgins and celibates. For although 
all those who have embraced a life of perfect chastity have 
deprived themselves of the expression of human love permitted 
in the married state, nonetheless it cannot thereby be affiirmed 
that because of this privation they have diminished and despoiled 
the human personality. For they receive from the Giver of 
heavenly gifts something spiritual which far exceeds that 
“mutual help” which husband and wife confer on each other. 
They consecrate themselves to Him Who is their source, and Who 
shares with them His divine life, and thus personality suffers 
no loss but gains immensely. For who, more than the virgin, 
can apply to himself that marvellous phrase of the Apostle Paul : 
“T live, now not I ; but Christ liveth in me.” 

For this reason the Church-has most wisely held that the 
celibacy of her priests must be retained ; she knows it is and 
will be a source of spiritual grace by which they will be ever- 
more closely united with God. 

We feel it opportune, moreover, to touch somewhat briefly 
here on the error of those who, in order to turn boys and girls 
away from Seminaries and Religious Institutes, strive to impress 
upon their minds that the Church today has a greater need of the 
help and of the profession of Christian virtue on the part of those 
who, united in marriage, lead a life together with others in the 
world, than of priests and consecrated virgins, who, because of 
their vow of chastity, are, as it were, withdrawn from human 
society. No one can fail to see, Venerable Brothers, how utterly 
false and harmful is such an opinion. 

Of course it is not Our intention to deny that Catholic 
spouses, because of the example of their Christian life can, 
wherever they live and whatever be their circumstances, produce 
rich and salutary fruits as a witness to their virtue. Yet whoever 
for this reason argues that it is preferable to live in matrimony 
than to consecrate oneself completely to God without doubt 
perverts the right order. Indeed We earnestly wish, Venerable 
Brothers, that those who have already contracted marriage, or 
desire to enter this state, be properly taught their serious obli- 
gation not only to educate properly and carefully whatever 


*? Cfr. C. I. C., can. 1013. x 1, 
Gal. 2: 20. 
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children they have or will have, but also to help others, .within 
their capacity, by the testimony of their faith and the example 
of their virtue. And yet, as Our duty demands, We cannot but 
censure all those who strive to turn young people away from 
the Seminary or Religious Orders and Institutes, and from the 
taking of vows, persuading them that they can, if joined in 
marriage, as fathers and mothers of families, pursue a greater 
spiritual good by an open and public profession of their Christian 
life. Certainly, their conduct would be more proper and correct, 
if, instead of trying to distract from a life of virginity those 
young men and women who desire to give themselves to the 
service of God, too few alas today, they were to exhort with all 
the zeal at their command the vast numbers of those who live in 
wedlock to promote apostolic works in the ranks of the laity. 
On this point, Ambrose fittingly writes: ‘To sow the seeds 
of perfect purity and to arouse a desire for virginity has always 
belonged to the function of the priesthood.” 

- We think it necessary, moreover, to warn that it is altogether 
false to assert that those who are vowed to perfect chastity are 
practically outside the community of men. Are not consecrated 
virgins, who dedicate their lives to the service of the poor and the 
sick, without making any distinction as to race, social rank or 
religion, are not these virgins united intimately with their 
miseries and sorrows and affectionately drawn to them, as 
though they were their mothers ? And does not the priest like- 
wise, moved by the example of his Divine Master, perform the 
function of a good shepherd, who knows his flock and calls them 
by name ?® Indeed, it is from that perfect chastity which they 
cultivate that priests and religious men and women find the 
motive for giving themselves to all, and love all men with the 
love of Christ. And they too who live the contemplative life, 
precisely because they not only offer to God prayer and suppli- 
cation but immolate themselves for the salvation of others, 
accomplish much for the good of the Church ; indeed, when in 
circumstances like the present they dedicate themselves to works 
of charity and of the apostolate, according to the norms which 
We laid down in the Apostolic Letter “Sponsa Christi,”®’ they 
are very much to be praised ; nor can they be said to be separated 


Ampros., De virginitate, c. 5,n. 26; P. L.16: 272. 
Cfr. To. 10: 14; 10: 3. 
“7 Cfr. A. A, S., 43, 1951, p. 20. 
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from contact with men, since they labour for their spiritual 
progress in this twofold way. 


From the Church’s teaching on the excellence of virginity, 
let Us now come, Venerable Brothers, to some points which are 
of practical application. 

In the first place, it must be clearly stated that pibawie 
virginity should be esteemed as something more perfect than 
marriage, it does not follow that it is necessary for — 
perfection. 

Holiness of life can really be attained, even without a 
chastity that is consecrated to God. Witness to this are the 
many holy men and women who are publicly honoured by the 
Church and who are faithful spouses and stood out as an ex- 
ample of excellent fathers and mothers ; indeed it is not rare 
to find married people who are very earnest in their efforts for 
Christian perfection. 

It should be pointed out also that God does not urge alll 
Christians to virginity, as the Apostle Paul teaches us with 
these words: “Now concerning virgins, I have no command- 
ment of the Lord ; but I give counsel.”®* We are, therefore, 
merely invited by counsel to embrace perfect chastity, as some- 
thing which can lead those “to whom it is given’’®® more safely 
and successfully to the evangelical perfection they seek, and to 
the conquest of the kingdom of heaven. Wherefore it is “not 
imposed, but proposed,” as St. Ambrose so aptly observed.” 

' Hence, perfect chastity demands, first, a free choice by 
Christians before they consecrate themselves to God and then, 
from God, supernatural help and grace.7! Our Divine Redeemer 
Himself has taught us this in the following words : “All men take 
not this word, but they to whom it is given. . . . He that can 
take it, let him take it.””* St. Jerome, intently pondering this 
sacred phrase of Jesus Christ, exhorts all ‘“‘that each one study his 
own powers, whether he can fulfil the precepts of virginal 


Cor.7: 25. 

MaTTH. 19: 11. 

70 §.:AmBros., De viduis, c. 12, n. 72; P. ZL. 16: 256; cfr. S. 
Cyrpr., De habitu virginium, c. 23; P. 0.4: 463. ‘ 

Cfr. I Cor. 7: 7. 

72 MATTH. 19: 11-12. 
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modesty. For of itself chastity is charming and attractive to all. 
But one’s forces must be considered, that he who can may take 
it. The Lord’s word is as it were an exhortation, stirring on His 
soldiers to the prize of purity. He that can take it, let him take 
it : let him who can, fight, conquer and receive his reward.’’?* 

For virginity is a difficult virtue; that one be able to 
embrace it there is needed not only a strong and declared deter- 
mination of completely and perpetually abstaining from those 
legitimate pleasures derived from marriage, but also a constant 
vigilance and struggle to contain and dominate rebellious move-; 
ments of body and soul, a flight from the importunings of this 
world, a struggle to conquer the wiles of Satan. How true is 
that saying of Chrysostom : “The root, and the flower, too, of 
virginity is a crucified life.”’* For virginity, according to Am- 
brose, is as a sacrificial offering, and the virgin ‘‘an oblation of. 
modesty, a victim of chastity.’’"> Indeed, St. Methodius, bishop 
of Olympus, compares virgins to martyrs,’* and St. Gregory the 
Great teaches that perfect chastity substitutes for martyrdom : 
‘‘Now, though the era of persecution is gone, yet our peace has its 
martyrdom, because though we bend not the neck to the sword, 
yet with a spiritual weapon we slay fleshly desires in our hearts.’’”? 
Hence a chastity dedicated to God demands strong and noble 
souls, souls ready to do battle and conquer ‘“‘for the sake of the 
kingdom of heaven.’’”8 

Prior, therefore, to entering upon this most difficult path, 
all who by experience know they are too weak in spirit should 
humbly heed this warning of Paul the Apostle : ‘But if they do 
not contain themselves, let them marry. For it is better to 
marry than to be burnt.’”’”® For many, undoubtedly, the burden 
of perpetual continence is a heavier one than they should be 
persuaded to shoulder. And so priests who are under grave 
obligation of helping by their advice young people who declare 
they are drawn by some movement of soul to aspire to the priest- 
hood or enter religious life must urge them to ponder the matter 
carefully, lest they enter a way which they cannot hope to follow 


73S, HrERoNyYM. Comment. in Matth. 19: 12; P. L. 26, 136. 

748. ToAnn. Curysost., De virginitate, 80 ; ’P. G. 48: 592. 

75 §, AmBros., De virginitate, lid. 1,.¢. 11, n. 65; P. L. 16: 206. 

76 Cfr. 8. METRonius OLYMPI, Convivium decem virginum, Orat. 
1,0.3°3 183 

77 §. Grecor. M., Hom. in Evang., lib. 1, hom. 3, n. 4; P. L. 
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sturdily and happily to its end. They should prudently examine 
the fitness of candidates, even obtaining as often as is proper 
the opinion of experts; and then, if serious doubt remains, 
especially if it is based on past experience, they should make 
use of their authority to make candidates cease from seeking a. 
state of perfect chastity, nor should these latter ever be admitted 
to Holy Orders or to religious profession. 

And yet, although chastity pledged to God is a difficult vir- 
tue, those who after serious consideration generously answer 
Ohrist’s invitation and do all in their power to attain it, can 
perfectly and faithfully preserve it. For since they have eagerly 
embraced the state of virginity or celibacy, they will certainly 
receive from God that gift of grace through whose help they 
will be able to carry out their promise. Wherefore, if there are 
any ‘‘who do not feel they have the gift of chastity even though 
they have vowed it,’® let them not declare they cannot fulfil 
their obligations in this matter. “For,” says the Council of 
Trent, quoting St. Augustine, “ ‘God does not command the 
impossible, but in commanding serves notice that one do what 
he can, and pray for what he cannot,’®! and He helps us to 
accomplish it.’®? This truth, so full of encouragement, We 
recall to those also whose will has been weakened by upset 
nerves and whom some doctors, sometimes even Catholic doctors, 
are too quick to persuade that they should be freed from such 
an obligation, advancing the specious reason that they cannot 
preserve their chastity without suffering some harm to their 
mental balance. How much more useful and opportune it is 
to help the infirm of this type to strengthen their will, and to 
advise them that not even to them is chastity impossible, accord- 
ing to the word of the Apostle: “God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that which you are able: but 
will make also with temptation issue, that you may be able to 
bear 

Here are the helps, commended to us by our Divine Re- 
deemer, by which we may efficaciously protect our virtue : 
constant vigilance, whereby we diligently do all that we can ; 
moreover, constant prayer to God, asking for what we cannot 


% Cfr. Conc. Trid., sess. 24, can. 9. 

a —_— 8. AUGUSTIN., De natura et gratia, c. 43, n. 50; P. L. 

82 Conc. ce. 11. 
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attain by ourselves, because of our weakness. ‘Watch and pray, 
that you enter not into temptation. The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.’’®* A vigilance which guards every moment 
of our lives and every type of circumstance is absolutely neces- 
sary for us: “For the flesh lusteth against the spirit : and the 
spirit against the flesh.’*5 But if anyone grants however little 
to the enticements of the flesh, he will see himself quickly pulled 
towards those “works of the flesh’? which the Apostle lists,** 
the basest and ugliest vices of man. 


Hence we must watch particularly over the movements of 
our passions and of our senses. and so control them by voluntary: 
discipline in our lives and by bodily mortification that we render 
them obedient to right reason and God’s law: “And they that 
are Christ’s have crucified their flesh, with the vices and concu- 
piscences.’®? The Apostle of the Gentiles says this about him- 
self: “But I chastise my body and bring it into subjection : 
lest perhaps, when I have preached to others, I myself should 
become a castaway.’’®* All holy men and women have most 
carefully guarded the movements of their senses and their pas- 
sions, and at times have very harshly crushed them, in keeping 
with the teaching of the Divine Master: ‘But I say to you, 
that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart. And if thy 
right eye scandalise thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee. 
For it is expedient for thee that one of thy members should perish 
rather than that thy whole body be cast into hell.’®® It is 
abundantly clear that with this warning Our Saviour demands 
of us above all that we never consent to any sin, even internally, 
and that we steadfastly remove far from us anything that can 
even slightly tarnish the beautiful virtue of purity. In this mat- 
ter no diligence, no severity can be considered exaggerated. If 
ill health or other reasons do not allow one heavier corporal 
austerities, yet they never free one from vigilance and internal 
self-control. 


MatrH. 26: 41. 
% Gal. 5: 17. 
Cfr. Ibid. 19-21. 
8? Thid. 24, 
Cor. 9: 27. 
MaTrn. 5: 28-29. 
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On this point it should be noted, as indeed the Fathers” 
and Doctors*® of the Church teach, that we can more easily 
struggle against and repress the wiles of evil and the enticements 
of the passions if we do not struggle directly against them, but 
rather flee from them as best we may. For the preserving of 
chastity, according to the teaching of Jerome, flight is more 
effective than open warfare: ‘Therefore I flee, lest I be over- 
come.’’®? Flight must be understood in this sense, that not only 
do we diligently avoid occasions of sin, but especially that in 
struggles of this kind we lift our minds and hearts to God, 
intent above all on Him to Whom we have vowed our virginity. 
“Look upon the beauty of your Lover,’’® St. Augustine tells us. 

Flight and alert vigilance, by which we carefully avoid the 
occasions of sin, have always been considered by holy men and 
women as the most effective method of combat in this matter ; 
today however it does not seem that everybody holds the same 
opinion. Some indeed claim that all Christians, and the clergy 
in particular, should not be “separated from the world” as in 
the past, but should be “close to the world’; therefore they 
should “take the risk’’ and put their chastity to the test in order 
to show whether or not they have the strength to resist ; there- 
fore, they say, let young clerics see everything so that they may 
accustom themselves to gaze at everything with equanimity, 
and thus render themselves immune to all temptations.. For this 
reason they readily grant young clerics the liberty to turn their 
eyes in any direction without the slightest concern for modesty ; 
they may attend motion pictures, even those forbidden by 
ecclesiastical censorship ; they may peruse even obscene periodi- 
cals ; they may read novels which are listed in the Index of 
Forbidden Books or prohibited by the Natural Law. All this they 
allow because today the multitudes are fed by this kind of 
amusement and publication and because those who are minded to 
help them should understand their way of thinking and feeling. 
But it is easily seen that this method of educating and training 
the clergy to acquire the sanctity proper to their calling is. 
wrong and harmful. For “he that loveth danger shall perish in 


%° Cfr. S. CAESAR. ARELAT., Sermo 41; ed. G. Morin, Maredsous, 
1937, vol. 1, p. 172. 

Cfr. Tuomas, In Ep. I ad Cor. 6, ent. 3; S. FRANciscus 
SaLes. Introduction a la vie devote, part. 4, he i ’s. ALPHONSUS A 
Lacvort, La vera sposa di Gesu Cristo, c. 1, 16; 
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it”? ;** most appropriate in this connection is the admonition of 
Augustine: “Do not say that you have a chaste mind if your 
eyes are unchaste, because an unchaste eye betrays an unchaste 
heart.” 

No doubt this pernicious method is based upon serious con- 
fusion of thought. Indeed Christ our Lord asserted of His 
Apostles, “I have sent them into the world’ ;% yet previously 
He had said of them, “They are not of the world, as I also am 
not of the world,”®’ and He had prayed to His Heavenly Father 
in these words, ‘I pray not that thou shouldst take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil.’’® 
Motivated by the same principles, and in order to protect priests 
from temptations to evil, to which all those are ordinarily sub- 
ject who are in intimate contact with the world, the Church has 
promulgated appropriate and wise laws®® whose purpose is to 
safeguard sacerdotal sanctity from the cares and pleasures of 
the laity. 

All the more reason why the young clergy, because they are 
to be trained in the spiritual life, in sacerdotal and religious 
perfection, must be separated from the tumult of the world 
before entering the lists of combat ; for long years they must 
remain in a Seminary or Scholasticate where they receive a 
sound and careful education which provides them with a gradual 
approach to and a prudent knowledge of those problems which 
our times have brought to the fore, in accordance with the 
norms which We established in the Apostolic Exhortation 
“‘Menti Nostrae.”? What gardener would expose young plants, 
choice indeed but weak, to violent storms in order that they 
might give proof of the strength which they have not yet ac- 
quired ? Seminarians and scholastics are surely to be considered 
like young and weak plants who must still be protected and 
gradually trained to resist and to fight. 

The educators of the young clergy would render a more 
valuable and useful service, if they would*inculcate in youthful 


Becli., 3: 27. 

95S, AUGUSTIN., Epist. 211,n.10; P. £.33: 961. 
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98 Thid., 15. 

% fr. C. I. C., can. 124-142. Cfr. B. Prus PP. X, Exhort. ad cler. 
cath. Haerent animo, A. S. S., 41, 1908, pp. 565-573 ; Pros PP. XI, 
Litt. enc. Ad catholici sacerdotii fastigium, A. A.S. 28, 1936, pp. 23-30 ; 
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minds the precepts of Christian modesty, which is so important 
for the preservation of perfect chastity and which is truly called 
the prudence of chastity. For modesty foresees threatening 
danger, forbids us to expose ourselves to risks, demands the 
avoidance of those occasions which the imprudent do not shun. 
It does not like impure or loose talk, it shrinks from the slightest 
immodesty, it carefully avoids suspect familiarity with persons 
of the other sex, since it brings the soul to show due reverence 
to the body as being a member of Christ! and the temple of 
the Holy Spirit.°2 He who possesses the treasure of Christian 
modesty abominates every sin of impurity and instantly flees 
whenever he is tempted by its seductions. 

Modesty will moreover suggest and provide suitable words 
for parents and educators by which the youthful conscience will 
be formed in matters of chastity. ‘‘Wherefore,” as We said in 
a recent address, “this modesty is not to be so understood as 
to be equivalent to a perpetual silence on this subject, nor as 
allowing no place for sober and cautious discussion about these 
matters in imparting moral instruction.’ In modern times 
however there are some teachers and educators who too fre- 
quently think it their duty to initiate innocent boys and girl 
into the secrets of human generation in such a way as to offend 
their sense of shame. But in this matter a just temperance and 
moderation must be used, as Christian modesty demands. 


This modesty is nourished by the fear of God, that filial fear 
which is founded on the virtue of profound Christian humility, 
and which creates in us utter abhorrence for the slightest sin, 
as Our predecessor, St. Clement I, stated in these words, ‘He 
who is chaste in flesh should not be proud, for he should know 
that he owes the gift of continence to another.”!4 How impor- 
tant Christian humility is for the protection of virginity no 
one perhaps has taught more clearly than Augustine. “Because 
perpetual continence, and virginity above all, is a great good 
in the saints of God, extreme vigilance must be exercised lest it 
be corrupted by pride. . . . The more clearly I see the greatness 
of this gift, the more truly do I fear lest it be plundered by 


101 Cfr. I Cor. 6: 15. 
102 Thid., 19. 
103 Alloc. M m mentis, d. 23 t., a 1951; A. A. S. 
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thieving pride. No one therefore protects virginity but God 
Himself Who bestowed it : and ‘God is charity’.1 The guardian 
therefore of virginity is charity ; the habitat of this aries 
is humility.” 

Moreover there is another argument worthy of sitentive 
consideration : to preserve chastity unsustained neither vigilance 
nor modesty suffice. Those helps must also be used which entirely 
surpass the powers of nature, namely, prayer to God, the sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, a fervent devotion to the 
most holy Mother of God. 

Never should it be forgotten that perfect chastity is a great 
gift of God. For this reason Jerome wrote these succinct words, 
“It is given to those,!°? who have asked for it, who have desired 
it, who have worked to receive it. For it will be given to everyone 
who asks, the seeker will find, to the importunate it will be 
opened.”2°° Ambrose adds that the constant fidelity of virgins 
to their Divine Spouse depends upon prayer. With that 
fervent piety for which he wag noted, St. Alphonsus Lignori 
taught that there is no help more necessary and certain for 
conquering temptations against the beautiful virtue of chastity 
than instant recourse to God in prayer.1!° 

To prayer must be added frequent and fervent use of the 
Sacrament of Penance, which, as a spiritual medicine, purifies 
and heals us; likewise it is necessary to receive the Eucharist, 
which, as Our predecessor of happy memory Leo XIII asserted, 
is the best remedy against lust." The more pure and chaste is 
a soul, the more it hungers for this bread, from which it derives 
strength to resist all temptations to sins of impurity, and by 
which it is more intimately united with the Divine Spouse ; 
“He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood, abides in me and I 
in him.’’!2 


105 T, TOANN., 4: 8. 

106 §, AuGusTIN., De sancta virginitate, cc. 83,51; P. L. 40; 415- 
426 ; cfr. cc. 31-32 ; 412- 415, 419. 

107 Cfr. MATTH. 19: 11. 
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The eminent way to protect and nourish an unsullied and 
perfect chastity, as proven by experience time and again through- 
out the course of centuries, is solid and fervent devotion to the 
Virgin Mother of God. In a certain way all other helps are 
contained in this devotion : there is no doubt that whoever is 
sincerely and earnestly animated by this devotion is salutarily 
‘inspired to constant vigilance, to continual prayer, to receive 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. Therefore 
in a paternal way We exhort all priests, religious men and 
women, to entrust themselves to the special protection of the 
holy Mother of God, who is the Virgin of virgins and the “teacher 
of virginity,” as Ambrose says,!"* and the most powerful Mother 
of those in particular who have vowed and consecrated them- 
selves to the service of God. 

That virginity owes its origin to Mary is the testimony of 
Athanasius," and Augustine clearly teaches that “the dignity 
of virginity began with the Mother of the Lord.’”™5 Pursuing 
the ideas of Athanasius,“ Ambrose holds up the life of the 
Virgin Mary as the model of virgins. “Imitate her, my daugh- 
ters... !217 Let Mary’s life be for you like the portrayal of vir- 
ginity, for from her, as though from a mirror, is reflected the 
beauty of chastity and the ideal of virtue. See in her the pattern 
of your life, for in her, as though in a model, manifest teachings 
of goodness show what you should correct, what you should 
copy and what preserve . . . She is the image of virginity. For 
such was Mary that her life alone suffices for the instruction of 
all... 8 Therefore let holy Mary guide your way of life.’’!”® 
“Her grace was so great that it not only preserved in her the 
grace of virginity, but bestowed the grace of chastity upon those 
upon whom she gazed.”!”° How true is the saying of Ambrose, 
“Oh the richness of the virginity of Mary.’!*4 Because of this 
richness it will be very useful for religious men and women and 
for priests of our day to contemplate the virginity of Mary, in 


113 §, AMBROS., De institutione virginis, c. 6,n. 46; P. Z.16: 320. 

114 Cfr. S. ATHANAS., De virginitate, ed. Th. Lefort, Muséon, 
42, 1929, p. 247. 

15 g, AuaustTIn., Serm. 51, c. 16, n. 26; P. £.38: 348. 

16 Cfr. S. ATHANAS, Ibid. p. 244. 
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order that they may more ae and perfectly practise a 
chastity of their calling. 
.But itis not enough, beloved sons and daughters, to 
on the virtues of the Blessed Virgin Mary : with absolute con- 
fidence fly to her and obey the counsel of St. Bernard, “Let us 
seek grace and seek it through Mary.”*? In a special way entrust 
to her during the Marian Year the care of your spiritual life and. 
perfection, imitating the example of Jerome, who ammerhed 
“My virginity is dedicated in Mary and to Christ.’’4*8 ; 
. In the midst of the grave difficulties with which the Church 
must contend today, the heart of the Supreme Pastor is greatly 
comforted, Venerable Brethren, when We see that virginity, 
which is flourishing throughout the world, is held in. great honour 
and repute in the present as it was in past centuries, even 
‘though, as We have said, it is being attacked by errors wg: 
We trust, will soon be dispelled. and pass away. . 

Nevertheless We do not deny that this Our joy is over- 
shadowed by a certain sorrow since We learn that in not a few 
countries the number of vocations to the priesthood and to the 
religious life is constantly decreasing. We have already given the 
principal reasons which account for this fact and there is no 
reason why We should return to them now. Rather do We trust 
that those educators of youth who have succumbed to errors in 
this matter will repudiate them as soon as they are detected, 
and will consequently seriously resolve both to correct them and 
to do what they can to provide every help for the youth entrust- 
ed to their care who feel themselves called by divine grace to 
aspire to the priesthood or to embrace the religious life, in order 
that they may be able to reach so noble a goal. May God grant 
that new and larger ranks of priests, religious men and women, 
equal in number and virtue to the current necessities of the 
‘Church, may soon go forth to cultivate the vera: of the 
Lord. 


Moreover, a8 the obligation of Our Apostolic office demands, 
We urge fathers and mothers to. willingly offer to the service of 
‘God those of their children who are called to it. But if this be 
-.&@ source of trouble, sorrow or regret, let them seriously meditate 
the admonition Ambrose gave to of 


122 §, BERNARD., In nativitate B. Mariae Sermo 
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Milan. “The majority of the young women who, I knew, wanted 
to be virgins were forbidden to leave by their mothers. . . . If 
your daughters want to love a man, the laws allow them to 
choose whom they will. But those who have a right to choose 
a@ man, have they no right to choose God ?”’!#4 

Let parents consider what a great honour it is to see their 
son elevated to the priesthood or their daughter consecrate her 
virginity to her Divine Spouse. In regard to consecrated vir- 
gins, the Bishop of Milan writes, “You have heard, parents, 
that a virgin is a gift of God, the oblation of parents, the priest- 
hood of chastity. The virgin is a mother’s victim, by whose 
daily sacrifice divine anger is appeased.’’}#5 

Before We come to the end of this Encyclical Letter, We 
wish, Venerable Brothers, to turn Our mind and heart in a special 
manner to those men and women, who, vowed to the service of 
God, are suffering bitter and terrible persecutions in not a few 
countries. Let them imitate the example of the consecrated 
virgins of the early Church who with courageous and indomit- 
able hearts suffered martyrdom for the sake of their virginity.!** 

May all who have vowed to serve Christ bravely persevere 
“even to death.’!2” May they realise that their pains, sufferings 
and prayers are of great value in the sight of God for the restora- 
tion of His Kingdom in their countries and in the universal 
Church ; may they be most certain that those ‘“‘who follow 
the Lamb whither he goeth’’!** will sing forever a “new 
canticle,’’!2® which no one else can sing. 

Our paternal heart is filled with compassion for priests, 
religious men and women, who are bravely professing their faith 
even to the extent of martyrdom ; and not only for them, but 
for all those who in every part of the world are totally dedicated 
and consecrated to the divine service, We implore God with 
suppliant prayer to sustain, strengthen and console them. We 
earnestly invite each and every one of you, Venerable Brothers, 
and your faithful to pray with Us and to implore for all these 
souls the consolations, gifts and graces which they need from 
God. 
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Let the Apostolic Blessing, which with loving heart We 
impart to you, Venerable Brothers, te all priests and consecrated 
virgins, to those especially “‘who suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake’’!*° and to all your faithful, be a pledge of heavenly grace 
and a testimony of Our paternal benevolence. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, March 25th, Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 1954, in the sixteenth 
year of Our Pontificate. 

Prius PP. XII 


180 MatrH. 5: 10. 


Unofficial translation issued by Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana. 


Roots IN THE UNIVERSE 


In a world which is becoming more and more artificial 
and remote from natural things, it is Christianity which 
constantly recalls us to those natural things, to our roots 
in the universe ; it is Christianity which uses and blesses 
the stone, the wood, the bread, the wine, the water, the oil 
and in so doing teaches us incidentally to treasure and to 
understand the great basic human realities of love and 
sex, of home and health, of friendship and hospitality, of 
soil and seasons and sun and stars. 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 


_ THOUGHT S ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR AUGUST 


EIGHTH S UNDA Y AFTER PENTECOST 16: 1-9) 
‘Make Friends 


The Saviour gives us a practical suggestion as to the exer- 
cise of Christian wisdom with regard to wealth. He does not 
say whether it is good or bad to acquire it. He only wants us. 


to use it well. 
(a) The teaching of the Fathers of the Church on wealth 


and property is to be noted. 

Chilo of Sparta, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, asked 
@ rich man to ask a poor man’s pardon for being richer than he. 
Then I found this sentence in Dekobra—‘‘Men are all brothers 
and the rich brother is called Cain.” 

Without going to the length of this exaggeration, because 
wealth may be the fruit of toil and unsuspected sweat, the Blessed 
Contardo Ferrine has said that it is often a favour on God’s 
part to make us do without riches. 

(b) Jesus, on whose lips is heard the terrible saying, ‘““Woe 
to the rich,” and the other saying that “‘it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” tells us today how a rich man should 
evade the danger of damnation. “I say unto you, make friends 
with iniquitous riches so that when you lose them they will 
receive you in eternal tabernacles.”’ 

(c) St. Philip Neri went one day into the room of a penitent 
rich man who was making no progress at all on the road to per- 
fection. There was a crucifix on the wall. The saint called to 
his friend : 

“Come here. Try to reach Jesus and touch Him if you can.” 

The other tried to reach the feet of the Crucifix with his 
hand but did not succeed. The cross was too high up. 

_ “You do it like this,’’ muttered St. Philip, dragging a sack 
of money that the rich man used to keep in his room, to the 
wall. “Climb up. You see, you must put your wealth under 
your feet in order to reach Jesus. You are nearer to Him now 
but you must always put that filthy money under your feet.” 

Let all Christians take in this lesson. Wealth has a social 
function ; it can be used for charity, to help one’s neighbour or 
to achieve merits. But it must always be held far away from the 
heart, despised and under one’s feet, for it very often is the source 
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of new sins. People should rather make use of it to buy as high 
a mn as penne beside the Lord. 


Happiness Has Come 


The children of light should be taken into account as least 
as much as those of darkness. A theologian, the Dominican P. 
Stefano Vallaro, used to like saying: “If Catholic Action and 
Christians of all sorts only used half the zeal and the industry 
to sanctify themselves that sinners use to organise wrong- 
doing and evil, I think that instead of feasting one saint every 
day the Church would have to make me remember hundreds 
and hundreds of present day men in my breviary.” 

Let us base our zeal towards our neighbours on justice, 
charity and beneficence ; we shall have the we of eternal 
reward in our hands. 

(a) What a lot of rich men there are who have becouse saints 
by ridding themselves of superfluity and distributing it to the 
poor! Some of them have even: gone without what was neces- 
sary for livelihood and have always wanted to see Jesus in 
their neighbour. 

Do you remember the pious pure young man who came to 
the Redeemer to ask Him what else he must do for his salvation? 
Jesus advised him to sell what he had and distribute it among the 
poor, and then—only then—to come and follow Him. That 
wretched man withdrew because he was “very rich” and he was 
very unhappy. 

(b) It is everybody’s duty, not only that of the rich, to do 
good to the poor. Those who do not possess earthly goods are 
. bound to acquire merit by doing good through charitable works, 
by helping the sick, pardoning their enemies and persecutors, 
smiling and comforting others, by helping each other and living 
and showing delicacy towards one’s neighbours with a joyful 
spirit, and above all by being detached from greed. Everyone, 
yes everyone, is able to obtain recognition in this way from Him 
who is under “the eternal tents.”” Who is there that says he 
cannot do his neighbour good by praying for him? Who is 
there that will refuse supplication and atonement for souls in 
_ Purgatory ? Who will deny a word of consolation to the first 
_ person he comes upon who walks in sadness ? 

(c) One of Frank Capra’s most successful films Happiness 
Has Arrived has a final scene in which a youth of great wealth 


; 
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who has used it in good works for many unemployed, is 
accused, for that reason, of being mad. This simple and 
intelligent man makes this observtation to the judges at the 
court: “I think of life as the long, steep climb that the road 
makes in front of my house. I can see lots of cars do it easily. 
Others try, slow down, puff and pant and only get to the top 
with a lot of trouble. Then there are coffee-stalls which go up 
@ few yards, then stop and then go on again but finally have to 
give up. You see, what I would like to see is the cars with the 
strong engines pulling the ones with the weaker engines along 
behind them. It is quite true that they would not get there 
80 soon, but all would get there in the end without an accident 
and without any trouble.” 

; This is the most Christian film that I have ever seen. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Luke 19 : 41-47) 
The Besieged City 


Jesus wept over the city of Sion because of the lack of 

understanding that He found, which was even more painful 
because it came from His own people. In propria venit et sui 
eum non receperunt. 
(a) The history of Israel and Jerusalem is all on a level of 
predilection and admonishment. God loves and teaches through 
His prophets that they should try to save the oasis of mono- 
theism in the desert of polytheist religions of ancient times ; 
that they must prepare themselves for the true Kingdom of 
God ; they must try to keep it pure and faithful and through 
these prophets God shows them the purifying help of the Lord 
which will support them when they return to Him and 
will abandon them to the enemy if they are given over to exag- 
gerated nationalism. © 

This drama is also the drama of the individual soul. Blessed 
and protected, enriched and strengthened by many graces, she 
too has strayed from Jesus. “If you had known in those very 
days how to use your peace.” They did not want to listen to 
Him. “But now all that is hidden from your eyes” That is why 
Jesus is misunderstood by us. 

(b) Christ’s weeping brings to mind the weeping of a man 
who speaks for the modern age, Soren Kierkegaard, the Danish 
philosopher of anguish. In one of his moments of great uneasi- 
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ness, caused by the lack of understanding of the people who 
surrounded him, he wrote: “People understand me so little 
that they do not even understand when I tell them that they do 
not understand me.” Is it not a saying that could be said’ of 
many of us by the Lord ? 

(c) “It is human nature to feel sorry for oneself,’’ says the 
Danish philosopher, ‘‘and to weep with him who weeps but it 
is an even greater thing and does one more good to contemplate 
a believer.” 

Faith alone is able to make us understand Jesus and his 
plans for a life in which we are united to Him in whom we find 
our peace. Let us ask Him in prayer, remembering that if the 
Saviour wept for His native land, so ought we also to weep, not: 
only for many unchristian families but for the whole of mankind, 
which is always rebelling against the sweet yoke of divine love. 


Tears of Blood 


Let us look at the tears of the Word Incarnate shed in the 
terrible Agony at Gethsemane, when He realised the ingratitude 
of people for His sacrifice upon the Cross, and especially the 
ingratitude of those who were nearest to the Church and have 
quickly forgotten Him for politics, business and the senses, 
transforming the sanctuary of their souls into a den of thieves. 

(a) In King Lear Shakespeare shows us a father who divides 
his kingdom between his two daughters, heaps favours on them 
and is repaid by the blackest ingratitude. His heart cannot 
bear these continual effronts, this despising and betrayal of his — 
love, and when he is driven out of the house of his unnatural 
daughters, Lear flees into the forest during a furious storm and, 
being now mad, invokes the lightning of heaven and the 
unleashed furies of the elements to fall upon his white head 
and upon mankind, which has overthrown all laws. He calls 
upon the storm to break his daughters’ hearts, just as their 
ingratitude has broken his own. : 

({b) Jesus did not invoke the ruin of Jerusalem upon us. 
He spoke words of forgiveness for us on the Cross—‘“Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 

Even if “we did not recognise Him when we saw Him,” 
we still have the means of recovering ourselves. Our bodies, 
“temples of the Holy Ghost,” have been profaned by many sins 
but may even so take up a position which is pleasing to the 
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Lord, On your knees, brothers. Jesus teaches every day in the 
temple. Let us ask for help against the assaults of evil, let us 
send up prayers against the destruction of our spiritual building, 
let us repeat our prayers for the possession of the necessary 
faith to put every sin to flight, to chase me from our 
hearts. 

(c) “Behold the heart which has loved men so much and 
has only been repaid by much ingratitude and lack of under- 
standing,” Jesus said to St. Margaret Mary one day. Let. us 
cling close to the Redeemer in a spirit of atonement for ourselves 
and for others. Those tears will be dried. Let us therefore work 
to spread gratitude and affection abroad,” because, says St. 
Vincent de Paul, “it is not enough to love God if you do not also 
love your ntighbesr. ¥ 


TEN TH SUNDAY AFTER PEN TECOST (Luke 18: 9-14) 
A Continuing Evil 


The Pharisee, who thought he was so good and judged all 
other men to be “‘extortioners, unjust, adulterers” and despised 
the poor publican, is still alive. 

(a) Moliére has made this type of hypocrite classical for all 
time in Tartuffe, a man who is all religion and honesty in words 
but in fact a woman-chaser, a mischief maker, a thief and a greedy 
cheat. Monsieur Tartuffe’s unctuousness, wickedness and 
egoism, while he is always quoting the Bible, his verbal correct- 
ness towards the people he lives with, his saintly invocations— 
all these things can still be seen today in certain circles. They 
are the most execrable, the most demseiie and the most to be 
feared types of Christianity... 

_. (b) It- was with a certain lin of exactitude that Oriani 
observed at the beginning of the century : ‘“Philantrophy which 
publicly courts the adulation of donors follows upon charity 
given by a hidden hand. Greek knowledge would have written 
‘Know thyself’. on the forehead of the times. but industrial 
knowledge has adopted the English motto : ‘He who has not, 
is not’.” (Ideal Revolt). 

' To distribute alms does good. to the sul, but it should first 
of all be accompanied by justice towards everyone, by charity 
without an ulterior motive, by a delicate humility which shortens 
the distance and does not make this good action weigh like an 
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unbending towards an inferior. Let us remember well that we 
are all equals ; the person to whom the good has been done 
ought sometimes to be thanked by the rich man. 

(c) Do you remember the Marchioness of Maironi in Piccolo 
mondo antico, when she describes the death of her grandchild 
Maria, the little Ombretta, as “the scourge of God” ? One of 
her guests, who was an adulator by temperament and a Paulite 
by profession, succeeds in making her believe that this unhappi- 
ness too is a sign of protection to her who had done as much as 
she could to ruin the family of the little girl. ‘Everyone,’ 
writes Fogazzaro, “looked at the Marchioness as though the 
protecting hand of the Omnipotent were suspended over her wig. 
But it really hung over the hood of deaf Passotti and kept his 
ears well shut so that no contaminating words of iniquity 
could filter through.” 

A proud man is always rash even when he judges others. 
“T am virtuous and see—nothing goes wrong for me. When 
something goes wrong the man is bad.’’ No, we do not make 
such silly judgements. We run rather - risk of being like the 
Marchioness of Marioni. 


Sinclair Lewis writes about two police officers who succeeded 
in intercepting something written by the chief of a gang of 
criminals. It was a poem without any very great pretensions, 
recommending goodness, pureness and charity. But hidden in 
these pacific words there was a terrible message written in 
invisible ink. When they smoked the sheet of paper they were 
able to read the plans for crime and violence. 

“John,” said one man, holding it up to the light. 

‘Well ” 

“Come and see a mirror of human life. You see superficial 
honesty, temperance and ideals on top. But underneath you 
can see a pretty picture of crime.’ (Velocity, a short story). 

(a) Christianity that is only a varnish is useless. Jesus 
wants us to lead spiritual lives, actions which come from the 
heart. It does not matter if we always “feel’’ the justice of 
spiritual things ; the important thing is to act with good will 
and a pure intent. With this end in view let us practise the 
exercise of the presence of God, let us try to get into the habit 
_ of thinking of God being able to see perfectly into the depths 
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of our hearts, of His knowing our thoughts and our intentions. 
No veils exist for him. (b) There was a curious satire on 
political life in an old film by Damerini. The actors found them- 
selves in front of one of the first television sets and they sadly 
watched two diplomats exchanging toasts to the alliance of their 
two countries. Suddenly on account of an interference in the 
wave length the image on the screen was divided into two, the 
two diplomats drinking were in the top half, while there was a 
ballet by two chorus girls in the bottom half. The result was that 
there were two extremely pompous men swearing eternal 
friendship as far as their waists while below they were beginning 
to twirl away from each other in the bold whirls of a waltz. 

Does this scene not seem to you to reproduce the division 
we often make in our intentions, even when we pray, asserting 
love and promising immediate atonement for our sins ? 

It is ridiculous, illogical and useless to behave like this. 

(c) The publican was justified because of his confession, his 
repentance and his sincere intention of not offending the Lord 
any more. He is a sinner who acknowledges himself as such, but 
at the same time trusted in the pity of the Father. He knows 
that by giving the signs of his own baseness as a weak creature 
he is giving the highest possible sign of trust in the Creator. 
*“*You are everything and I am nothing,” St. Catherine of Siena 
used to say to God. And the All bends down to the nothing and 
picks him up and forgives him because “everyone that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” 


ELEVENTH suN DAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Mark 7 : 31-37) 


“Solve vincla reis.” 


‘Jesus has given us the means to know God and to be able to 
talk with Him—grace. Our senses are released from slavery to 
the devil at baptism and from then onwards we can hear and 
speak. The curing of the deaf and dumb man is the figure of a 
sacrament ; there are the materials (mud and saliva), the form 
(“ephphetha’’), and the minister (Jesus Himself). - 

(a) Hilaire Belloc attended his little grandson’s christening 
by Father Vincenzo McNabb in an extasy. ‘The language and 
the actions of the Church in this rite,” he said happily, “‘make 
it like watching a miracle . . . What love and what poetry !” | 
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A mother carries to Christ a tiny being who hitherto 
has only lived the life of an animal ; it is not anything, it has 
nothing and it can do nothing. Spiritual life enters into the 
child at baptism and he becomes a temple of the Holy Ghost, 
is endowed with all graces, and is ready to listen to and talk 
with the “sensus Christi’. 

I never tire of telling parents and godparents to take par- 
ticular care over the whole liturgy of baptism, (How wonder- 
ful it would be if it were said in the vernacular !). The priest 
actually touches the ears of the new born baby, puts the salt of 
wisdom on its little tongue, casts out the Devil from within it 
and makes it a member of Christ after having washed it free 
from every sin. It is no longer a sick thing or a little animal, 
but the heir of Paradise, an adopted son of God. 

(c) An Arab proverb says that a word is half of the man 
who says it and half of the man who listens to it. The respon- 
sibility of the word is wonderful. May we know how to use it 
well just as we have received it at baptism ; we shall have to 
account to God for everything that we say and for the meaning 
of what we say. 

It seems to me that we should be able to understand the last 
ery of Lacordaire on his death bed in this way. “Open to me,” 
he said, in his agony. He wanted to say: “May the word of 
God which I have always preached be in all your hearts.” Or 
else he meant : “‘Lord, I opened to others the door which enables 
one to listen to your voice ; open unto me in my turn, so that 
I may hear You in this decisive moment.” 


Behind the Grille 


The miracle we recall today reminds us of the second 
“sacrament of the dead”—Confession. 

(a) I read in a thriller by Edgar Wallace ew in order 
reduce to complete silence a blind man who could give evidence 
about a murder gangsters fired cloge to his ears with 
countless revolver shots to make him completely deaf. Not 
content with this, to’ prevent him communicating with anyone 
by means of touch they burnt the tips of his fingers. Thus there 
‘was no way in which he could be interrogated and he talked at 
random, giving the impression of a madman. 

Detective story nonsense, of course. Allow me a parallel, 
however. It seems to me that mortal sins make many souls just 
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like that—blind, deaf and dumb through the vices which lead to 
spiritual insensitivity. 

Repentance and confession alone can lead them back to 
normality. 

(b) The penitent is able to hear again after the absolution 
from the priest, he can talk to God again arid, having been cured, 
he has been born again as after his baptism. You will certainly 
have heard of the story of the magic word which opened the 
door of the marvellous cave of which the brigands watched over 
treasures in A Thousand and One Nights. It was enough to say, 
“Open Sesame” and, with a groan, the great stone moved away 
and access to infinite riches was free. 

We have something of the same sort in our hands, something 
like that miraculous word—the act of sorrow, together with the 
confession of sin and the resolution of amendment. And so the 
great door of Grace swings open to us. 

(ce) Not only does deafness disappear at that time, but we 
also cease to be dumb. The prayer of the relations has urged 
Jesus to perform the miracle recalled by the Church today. But 
the prayers of the sick man himself (that is to say, of our weak 
souls) would prevent another fall. It is a basic condition, a duty 
and an honourable task. 

Henri Gheon tells how during the war of the conquest of 
Africa a French officer fell into the hands of the Bedouin, who 
held him in a state of slavery for some months. They beat him 
with whips and sticks. But what hurt the Frenchman’s pride 
more than anything however were the names which his master 
used always to call him—*dog,” “infidel dog’? and “dog of a 
Christian.” 

“Alright,” he shouted one day, “I am your prisoner and 
you slave: But I am still a man. Why do you always shout at 
me as if I were a dog.” . 

“You a man? But you are only a poor dog,” answered the 
Bedouin. “I have not seen you pray once in the seven months 
you have been with me. Are you not therefore a dog ?” 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Luke 10 : 23-37) 


Worldly Morals’ 


Some souls do good and love with real sacrifice and abnega- 
tion but are yet controlled by ambitions which are too worldly. 
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They do good to their brothers out of a sensitive love, but not 
for the love of God. Some do it for purely natural reasons but 
others do it for money or so as to be able to turn it to account. 
Deep down they love only themselves and thus it is as though 
they had passed by the people to whom they have done good 
without stopping, like the Levite. 

(a) The hearts of these “neighbours in self interest’? show 
love out of ulterior motives. 

In the story of Gil Blas, the very noble man Alain Rene Le 
Sage tells of two students who found a stone near a fountain on 
which were inscribed some almost indecipherable words under 
the mud and the earth. Because they were. curious they ae 
on this stone and finally read : 


“The soul of Doctor Pedro of Garcia is buried here.” 


“A buried soul, that’s funny,” one of them said. ‘How can 
you bury a soul ro 

One thought no more about it, but the other was puzzled 
as they walked along. Then he turned back and succeeded in 
lifting up the stone. Underneath it they found a leather purse 
with two gold ducats inside. 

There was the doctor’s soul, the spring of all his good 
deeds, and his highest ideal—a handful of money. 

What would there be instead of the buried soulif our names 
had been inscribed instead of Pedro of Garcia ? Where have we 
buried our ideals ? 

(b) We ask ourselves all this when we look at the careful 
nursing anxious relations give someone who can leave them 
money or at the self-seeking of certain demagogues and so- 
called lovers of mankind. 

The Levite who hurried on his way, going about his business, 
did not deign to help the lifeless man on the ground once he had 
taken in the facts of the situation. There was nothing to be 
gained there : the man had been Siren It did not 
interest him. — 

(c) There are also people who do good oil from desire for 
money or from motives of self seeking, but because of an 
innate sense which seems to be healthy altruism. They stop ata 
purely natural and human ambition. They do not know how to 
make their actions spiritual, they do not act supernaturally with 
Christ, but just because of their temperaments, senti- 
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mental ideology, sympathy or from conscience but without being 
impelled by religion and without making their actions part of 
the life of grace. 

The help they give their brothers is undeniable. But how 
they waste opportunities to sanctify themselves ! They are only 
the neighbours of the heart ; they are not animated by true 
Christian ideals. 


“Go, and Do Thou Likewise.” 


The good Samaritan is “the neighbour of the soul,’’ he who 
loves and works for God and with God. He shows us Jesus, who 
has come among us to give us a sublime example of dedication 
and showed us charity which went to the heroic limit. 

(a) The first of the Greek tragedians, Aeschylus, developed 
the conception (very dear to the ancient dramatists) that only a 
pure soul through the sacrifice of. his life can expiate the sin of 
a people or of a family. Indeed in his Prometheus Unbound he 
shows us a Titan chained to a rock because he dared to climb 
the stair to heaven to steal fire and conquer Jove. An 
eagle came every day to eat his liver, which grew anew every 
day. His torment lasted as long as there was none of the Im- 
mortals who consented to suffer in his place. 

“Do not think,’’ Mercury said to him, “that your torment 
can come to an end before God offers to come and suffer in your 
place and come to you from Light...” 

That which seemed impossible came about. Jesus came 
down to save wounded and abandoned mankind ; he tended 
our wounds after purifying them with His blood and has en- 
trusted us to the Church so that we may be cured and walk 
again on the road. He has been a real neighbour to the soul 
because he has carried us on His shoulders, and not only 
that, but He offered for us His life. 

(b) The saints have imitated Christ. They stopped in front 
of the poor and derelict and the sick. One of them even put a 
suffering beggar on his shoulders and found Jesus Himself in 
his arms. 

“Charitas Christi urget nos,” these words of St. Paul’s are 
written on the Little House of Divine Providence. Charity alone 
brings us near to souls ; we ask for the divine gift so as to be 
able to love all men in Jesus’s name, removing any vain com- 
placence for the little good He may have brought about. Let us 
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give an evangelical touch to the smallest acts of kindness, to 
the comfort that we give, and to the consolation that we may 
bring, as did the Samaritan in the parable. The Lord’s advice 
applies to us too—‘‘Go, and do thou likewise.” 

(c) I think that the great love for the poor which Frederick 
Ozanam felt was the result of the untiring good works of his 
parents. It is told of these two excellent and exemplary 
Christians that when they became old they felt the weight of 
the infirrmity that their charity in the attics and hovels of 
Paris had brought on them after many years. Therefore they 
decided to limit their work to the extent of their energies and 
as their hearts were not strong enough to climb stairs, 
they promised one another that they would not visit 
sick people except on the first, or at the very most, the second 
floor. 

One day the father, who was a doctor, was with some poor 
people on the ground floor. He learned that there was a sick 
man in the attic abandoned by everyone and in misery. “Go 
and see him,” they said, “he is really in need.” 

The good doctor resisted for a bit and then said: “All 
right, I'll go but for heaven’s sake don’t tell my wife. I promised 
her I would never go further than the second floor.” 

He went up panting and puffing with a lot of trouble. He 
went in to the sick man and found a woman giving him something 
to drink. When he got near the woman turned round. It was 
his wife. She had not been able to resist charity either. Those 
wonderful aged people, still puffing from the stairs, looked at 
each other, blushing and ashamed ; but they were happy. 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


VERBOSITY 


St. Bede the Venerable mentions verbosity among the 
effects of accidie or sloth, that deep seated boredom with 
divine things which poisons so profoundly the life of the 
spirit and in which, no doubt, we are to see one of the main 
causes of the restlessness, verbal and otherwise, of modern 
life. 

—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire, p. 34 


Scéal na Scannén. Proinsias O 
Conluain. Baile Atha Cliath. 
Oifig an tSoldthair. 
Leabhar fitntach: stair, téacs- 

leabhar, léirmheas criticeach. Na 

heachtrai a thug dhtinn an 
scannan foirfe is fii le n-aithris 
iad. Sin até déanta ag Proinsias 

O Conluain sa gceéad chuid da 

leabhar: eolas Ifonmhar cnuas- 

aithe aige, fuirm spéisiil air, 
agus nac dalltar na primheachtrai 
ag miontuaraisci. Teasbdintear 
s4reolas ar scanndin an domhain, 
an chaoi a linitear an forfhds tré 
tiortha na cruinne: an céim 
ar aghaidh a tégadh le The Rirth 
of a Nation (1914); an scanndn 
mar ghléas bolscaireachta sa Riis; 
usdid na soilse ag na Gearmanaigh 
chun atmosféar a chruthi; na 
céadiarrachtai ar scannan cainte ; 

agus na feabhsanna teicniciila a 

théinic le Pudovkin agus le 

Charlie Chaplin, le hEisenstein 

agus le Michilin Luch. 

Ach sé an dara cuid den 
leabhar is suimitla. Taifeach 
éirimuil é den bhaint a bhios ag 
an scanndn leis an tirscéal agus 
leis an drdmafocht ; den tabhacht 
a bhios le scenario, le haisteoracht, 
le ceol, agus le heagardireacht. 
Is spéisidl go hdirid smaointe an 
udair faoin stiurthéir. Nismaointe 
leithne, fanacha a bhios aige, ach 
iad doimhin, praiticiuil, nua- 
aoiseach. 

Téarmaiocht ? Nil str6é ar an 
udar—cumann sé téarmai; agus 
té siad cruinn, simpli. Tuarmai ? 
T& siad go soiléir, neamhspleach 
aige, agus neart fianaise agus 
somplai taca ar bharraf a mhéar. 
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Is dea-ghothadh de fas na scannén 
againn fhéin an leabhar seo. 
Bfhéidir gur dea-ghothadh clé- 
déireachta a sacire is ata sé le fail. 
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Why I Became a Priest. Edited 
by George L. Kane. . Dublin : 
Browne and Nolan. Price 12/6. 


THE contributors to this splendid 
180-page symposium include such 
well-known names as Cardinals 
McGuigan and Gilroy, Bishop 
Fulton Sheen and our old friends, 
Thomas Merton, Daniel Lord, 
Patrick Peyton and John A. 
O’Brien. 

- While one feels that anonymity 
could be an advantage (read 
Father X’s sincere story) in 
answering the editor’s query, the 
individual writing in each chapter 
makes this a very difficult book 
to leave down. 

Vocation is, of course, a sublime 
mystery and we all know that the 
Spirit moves at times in ways not 
listed in the text-books. Those of 
us who feel a little tongue-tied 
when asked for advice on a possible 
vocation have an ally here. Al- 
most all the contributors mention 
the example of good priests as an 
integral part of their calling. 
That is something we can all be 
told again. I would particularly 
recommend Father Kane’s book 
for all directors of youth and as 
an essential in the student’s 
library in our diocesan seminaries. 


PATRICK MCKAVANAGH 
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A SONG FOR THE POPE 


The words of the song given below are taken from Prose 
and Verse by Rt. Rev. Dr. Murray of Maynooth College, 
1867. We are grateful to Father Cummings, C.SS.R for 
drawing attenticn to them.—EDIToR. 


A song for the Pope, for the Royal Pope,! 
Who rules from sea to sea, 

Whose kingdom or sceptre never can fail— 
What a grand old King is he! 

No warrior hordes hath he, with their swords, 
His rock-built throne to guard : 

For against it the gates of hell shall war, 
In vain, as they ever have warred. 


Great dynasties die, like flowers of the field ; 
Great empires wither and fall ; 

Glories there have been that blared to the stars ; 
They have been?—and that is all ! 

But there is the grand old Roman See, 
The ruins of earth among, 

Young with the youth of its early prime, 
With the strength of Peter strong. 


Over all the orb no land more true 
Than our own old Catholic land, 
Through ages of blood, to the Rock hath stood— 
True may she ever stand ! 
O ne’er may the star Saint Patrick set 
On her radiant brow decay. 
Hurra for the grand old Catholic isle ! 
For the grand old Pope hurra ! 


1To prevent the recurrence of misconceptions of my meaning— 
which I hear have been entertained by some—I think it right to say, 
that I speak of the Pope only as spiritual monarch, as King of the 
Church : as indeed is sufficiently evident from the words of the song 
itself. 
8... Fuit Ilium, et ingens Gloria Teucrorum. 
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